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A SCIENTIFIC BORDER 


N a well-considered article on other pages Mr. 

Arthur R. Hinton calls attention to the fact that 

the western line of demarkation between the United 

States and Mexico gives us a far from scientific 
border. There is no such thing as a scientific border 
except it be an ocean coast,.a chain of mountains, or 
a pathless desert. A wide river and a chain of lakes, such 
as separate the eastern United States from Canada, 
offer a passable boundary and may be accepted as a 
makeshift between two friendly peoples, but Brazil has 
the greatest river in the world, and the United States 
the next greatest, and those rivers are the very heart 
of their country. Who would think of the Nile or the 
Euphrates or Ganges or Yangtse or Hoangho as pos- 
sible borders dividing rival nations? On the contrary, 
they are bonds of union, as are the Mississippi and 
Amazon; and as would be the St. Lawrence and the Rio 
Grande if historical conditions had not unfortunately 
made them to separate instead of cement the peoples on 
either side. 

The complaint which Mr. Hinton makes against our 
unscientific border has to do with a river. The Colorado 
River is within the limits of the United States, but the 
absurd boundary line chops off the last fifty miles of it, 
so that it empties on Mexican soil into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Of course we might have possest it thru its 
whole length to the Gulf of California if we had insisted 
upon it when after the war with Mexico in 1848 and 
by the Gadsden Purchase we secured possession from 
Mexico of an immense territory which then seemed 
worthless enough, but now embraces the wealthy states 
of California, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and New 
Mexico. But in those days our commissioners did not 
anticipate future possibilities, and paid no considera- 
tion to scientific borders. Let it be remembered how 
absurd it seemed to many two decades later that Seward 
should have bought Alaskan glaciers from Russia, or, 
earlier, how Josiah Quincy ridiculed the Louisiana Pur- 
chase by Jefferson as worthless, and how Daniel Web- 
ster.exprest the same opinion of the pathless territory 
“where flows the Oregon, and hears no sound save its 
own dashing.” 

Of course it is important for Arizona that it should 
have an outlet thru the Colorado River to the Gulf and 
tidewater. It is a pity that the need was not foreseen. 
It is very desirable that the United States should have 
possession of Lower California and this would be a 
special advantage after the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Is it too late to correct the old blunder? 

Certainly it cannot be done by war; Mr. Hinton him- 
self would not think of such a thing. To be sure, in 
Europe access thru the Elbe and the Rhine and the 


Danube has been the occasion of wars and rumors of 
wars, but peace is now more valued than it was. What 
Mr. Hinton suggests, and we heartily approve, is the 
effort by peaceful negotiation to gain possession of a 
needed small portion, comparatively, of Mexican terri- 
tory by purchase, as we have previously purchased from 
France and Spain and Russia and Mexico. 

Very likely Mexico would not consent. It might be a 
matter of pride to her; and to her pride is more than 
money. Then we can do without it, as we have done, 
until some more favorable occasion may arise. 


UT this comparatively small matter opens a much 

larger one, that of the general desirability of fur- 
ther accession of territory. This proposed annexation 
is not at present desirable in itself from any particular 
richness of soil or quality of the inhabitants. They would 
give us no special strength. All that is in the future; 
but so it was when we took from France or from Mex- 
ico later all that is west of the Mississippi, now the most 
promising if not yet the richest part of the country. 
The opportunity may come to us not many years hence 
to receive the northern states of Mexico into our Union; 
and who knows but that all the continent south to the 
Panama Canal may yet wish to be joined with our 
nation? What should be our policy on this subject? 
This is a very grave question and should be in the minds 
of statesmen. No student of American history can fail 
to see that the inevitable tendency of our country is to 
enlarge and still enlarge. What has happened in the past 
will happen further. There will be opportunities for 
other accessions, and that without aggression. Think of 
Cuba. Twice we have held back our hand, as Cesar 
refused to take a kingly crown. We wanted Cuba; we 
knew it would be better for her and for us, but we did 
not think it would be quite fair to Cuba; or more likely, 
we wished to avoid the charge of greed of territory, and 
to prove our disinterestedness. The next time—and it 
will come—we shall stay when compelled to intervene to 
secure order. We may very likely be compelled to inter- 
vene in Mexico before many years. The Mexican people 
have not a large enough outlook to love their country 
as a whole. They have their local ambitions, and they do 
not consider the total interests of their nation which 
depend on peace. An election is at any time likely to 
involve civil war, and we have been very patient in the 
present civil war, when extensive armed intervention, 
involving ultimate annexation of all northern Mexico, 
would have been justified by the approval of Europe if 
not by Latin America. The action we have already been 
obliged to take in Santo Domingo and Nicaragua indi- 
cates what a succeeding step is likely to be. 
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When we recall the accessions of the past, and observe 
the indications of the future, we are compelled to recur 
to the question: What ought now to be our attitude to- 
ward future possible enlargement of our national do- 
main? Is it safe for us to enlarge? Can we annex other 
territories and their peoples without endangering our 
institutions and lowering our national character? 


REVIOUS enlargements and accessions have not 

lessened our patriotic fervor or lowered our moral 
standards, or in any way endangered our institutions. 
Of this we are fully assured. If there has been any dan- 
ger, which we deny, it has come not from annexation of 
territory with its inhabitants, but from the people who 
have come to us by immigration across the water. We 
are not worse, but better, for having taken the splendid 
states west of the Mississippi. They were French, or 
Spanish, or Indian, and now they are fully American. 
Our schools, our churches, our political institutions have 
unified and Americanized them. Who dare say a word 
against Kansas and Nebraska and Louisiana and Texas 
and Missouri and Colorado and California as splendid 
and worthy American states? What we have done hith- 
erto we can do still better in the future. 

Nor has the moral stamina of our people been lowered, 
if we can judge by the advance in political morality. 
More than ever before, except as the slavery question 
overtopped everything for a while till it was settled by 
war, moral questions, the rights of men and women, the 
obligations of fairness to all classes of the community 
are those that interest our people. What means the Pro- 
hibition party, what the Socialist parties, what the 
Progressive party, what the platforms of the older par- 
ties as well, but that justice, righteousness, honesty and 
truth are what more than ever concern our people? 
Why, the very questions of annexation are not those of 
policy and profit, but of justice. Is it right to take Cuba? 
is it right to take Lower California? is it right to take 
Santo Domingo? These are the questions the people ask. 

Even if we were not too good, we are too strong to 
need to do a wrong to a neighboring weaker nation. 
This has been conspicuously evident in the conduct by 
President Wilson of the Mexican difficulty, now, we hope, 
to be settled by the withdrawal of Huerta from his 
claim to the Presidency of Mexico. Our Government has 
been very, very patient. If we have erred at all it has 
been on the safer side of caution and forbearance. We 
have done our best to secure peace. We have done our 
best not to give us occasion to repeat the aggressions 
and subsequent annexations of 1848. The Independent 
has held with the people of the country in supporting 
President Wilson in this policy. It has been a right one 
in that it has not been provocative. We have not played 
the vulture. We have not been robbers. To be sure if 
the necessity had arisen for us to annex more or less 
of the northern states of Mexico it would have been 
of advantage to the people of those states and to us; 
but to have done it violently would have been doing evil 
that good might come, and we are told of those who do 
thus that “their condemnation is just.” We have held 
our hand; but the time is likely to come when it would 
be wrong to hold our hand; and it is the duty of states- 
men to hold ever in their minds the principle that a 
great country is better than a small one, and a yet 
larger one is better still, controlled by high ideals and 


just administration, and that to refuse to take responsi- 
bilities for the extension of righteous and free gov- 
ernment is cowardice. 





A VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


HE remarkable report laid before the Senate by 

the Interstate Commerce Commission emphasizes 
and denounces those acts of maladministration in the 
financial affairs of the New Haven railroad which had 
been brought to public knowledge by much testimony, 
and which have repeatedly been the subjects of com- 
ment in our pages. We think the leading and influential 
men in the railroad industry scarcely realize how great 
has been the effect of this report, this official confirma- 
tion of much that may have been obscured by examina- 
tion and cross-examination, with respect to the reputa- 
tion of that industry both at home and abroad. They 
may not clearly see how all the American railroads suf- 
fer in public opinion on account of such disclosures. 

We suggest once more to these gentlemen the ex- 
pediency of creating an efficient vigilance committee. 
An organization known as the Bureau of Railway 
Economics (if we recall the name correctly) is support- 
ed by the railroad companies of the. country, in order 
that reports and statistics which they can regard with 
satisfaction may be given to the public. Some time ago 
the companies should have organized another bureau, 
or a committee, to defend the great industry against 
such crooks as these who have made the name of the 
New Haven road a byword and a reproach all over the 
world. 

Some time ago there should have been such a vigi- 
lance committee to detect the beginnings of such rotten- 
ness and to check the foul development of it. An effi- 
cient committee of this kind would have been worth a 
thousand times its cost to the railroad companies of 
the United States. 


THE CHANGING MIDDLE CLASS 


FN redecnaye paper by Mr. Seymour Deming in the 
current number of the Atlantic Monthly urges the 
middle class to see clearly the coming revolution and— 
as its only refuge—to cast in its lot with the worker in 
frank opposition to the capitalist. 

What of this middle class? 

In the evolution of human societies the constitution 
of the state and the methods of government have been 
secondary rather than major factors determining class 
distinction. Whatever has armed one part of a popula- 
tion with power, whatever has disarmed another part 
or bound it to conditions of weakness, has established 
class distinctions. Military prowess, the pretense of 
divine recognition, assumed knowledge of supernatural 
things, the possession of relatively productive lands, 
command of commercial opportunities, loanable funds, 
industrial capital, each of these has at one time or 
another, in one place or another, divided the body of the 
people into superior and inferior classes. 

Always, too, there has been either a “middle class” 
or a subdivision of the superior and the inferior classes 
into two classes each. In France before the revolution 
the inferior orders were called the third estate because 
the superior orders were two estates, namely, the sec- 
ular nobles and the clergy, by tradition and in fact 
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rivals for supreme power. The third estate also was 
made up actually of two classes, not legally recognized 
as sttch, namely the merchants, shopkeepers, money 
lenders and employing manufacturers above, the labor- 
ers, artizans and other wagelings below, destined to 
become respectively the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
of today. 

This tendency of social classes to subdivide as society 
itself differentiates has made the so-called “middle class” 
a more or less vague and shifting aggregation, and 
made the phrase a term to juggle with in political and 
economic discussion. Thus, in England and in Germany, 
where the institutions of monarchy and aristocracy have 
survived, the entire body of the people between the 
wage earners and the lords is comprehended in the 
middle class, which, however, is divided on economic 
lines into an “upper” and a “lower” middle class. In 
France and in the United States, where aristocracy and 
monarchy no longer exist for political purposes, the 
upper middle class has become a practically dominant 
class, the original lower middle class has become the 
group that is meant when the phrase “middle class” is 
used without adjectives, and it is already divided on 
economic lines into a new upper and lower middle class. 

These shifting relations must be held in mind when 
we attempt to pass judgment upon the socialistic con- 
tention that the middle class tends inevitably to disap- 
pear in the “class struggle,” or listen to emotional ap- 
peals from social reformers calling upon the middle 
class to cast its lot with the proletariat and so precipi- 
tate a “social revolution.” It is easy to prove anything 
you please in respect of these contentions and demands 
if you have a fair degree of intellectual facility in play- 
ing fast and loose with the terms of your syllogism. 

When Marx “demonstrated” that the concentration of 
industry under capitalism and machine production by 
crushing out the lesser manufacturers would necessarily 
destroy the middle class, he obviously did not mean the 
middle class in the original sense of the word—which is 
still descriptively true for a country like England— 
since it is the group that was originally the upper mid- 
dle class which has become in the United States and in 
France the capitalist class. The relatively powerful cap- 
italist group nowhere includes the professional classes 
or any considerable proportion of the authors, the 
artists, or the scientific investigators. These, with the 
clergy, belong in the United States in the middle class, 
but in England the higher ecclesiastics still have place 
in the aristocracy. 

The recognition of facts like these should warn any 
writer that the attempt to prove by statistical or other 
evidences that Marx was right or was wrong in his con- 
tention is a ticklish proceeding. Actually, every one who 
has made this attempt has fallen into such absurdities 
of fallacy that his conclusions are worthless. It is ques- 
tionable whether at the present time a committee of the 
most cautious statistical experts of the world could cer- 
tainly determine whether a middle class, in whatever 
way the term might be defined, is disappearing or not. 
Two or three things only are clear. In the United States 
and in the more highly developed industrial countries 
of Europe, an increasing proportion of the entire indus- 
trial output is produced by the “large” and “very large” 
establishments, and these are employing an increasing 
proportion of the total number of wage earners. Also 


the independent “small” manufacturers who employ 
more than three or four workmen each are becoming a 
proportionally diminishing element in society, to what- 
ever class this element may be assigned. On the other 
hand, as the socialists themselves admit, the profes- 
sional classes, the highly educated experts, the scientific 
managers working for salaries, and the scientific inves- 
tigators, are rapidly becoming an increasingly large 
social element, and it is already “good form” in social- 
istic circles to admit that this element will continue to 
be, in despite of Marx, a middle class discharging ex- 
ceedingly important social functions. 

The cautious observer, therefore, and especially the 
man who, as writer or teacher, assumes the responsi- 
bility of trying to mold public opinion, will go slow in 
making predictions about the future of the middle class, 
and he will not be disposed to urge it to abdicate, at 
present. Many of the most important social habits, a 
great part of the stock which breeds the leaders of intel- 
lectual and practical life, and to a great extent that 
sound habit of mind which leads men to devote them- 
selves to excellent work rather than to sacrifice all other 
considerations for money rewards, are identified with 
the middle class. But the middle class of today is by no 
means the middle class of yesterday, and what the mid- 
dle class of tomorrow will be the man who values his 
intellectual integrity will wait to see. 








SECRETARY BRYAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


RESIDENT WILSON refuses to express himself 

on woman suffrage, because it is a state and not a 
national issue. So it is a state issue, and it is well that 
it should make its steady and stately progress eastward 
as a state issue. Secretary Bryan accepts it as a state 
issue in Nebraska, and promises his vote and support in 
favor of equal suffrage in Nebraska, and he would put 
it into the constitution of the state. Perhaps by a state 
issue in New Jersey President Wilson may find it neces- 
sary to take his stand on one»side or the other of this 
most important question. 

There is nothing new in what Mr. Bryan says, for 
all that can be said has been said over and over again. 
But it is all worth saying over and over, for only thus 
is dull and deaf conservatism awakened to hearing and 
life. The three old objections to woman’s suffrage which 
he recounts are, that women cannot fight in war, that 
they have too much to do, and that they would lose re- 
spect by mingling in the divisions of politics. These 
objections are so flimsy that those who offer them can 
hardly take them seriously. Their presentation has made 
many converts because it has shown how lacking in 
reason is the opposition to the reform. 

Mr. Bryan waxes eloquent in arguing for the moth- 
er’s right to have a voice in deciding what shall be the 
environment in which her sons and daughters shall 
grow up. This is a conclusive argument, but it is part of 
the larger argument which sees women equally with 
men affected by every condition which concerns society. 
Rights of life, rights of property, rights of education 
and culture, rights of labor and rest belong equally to 
both sexes, and both sexes suffer when they are in- 
fringed. It is not just to give all rights and all power 
to one sex, and trust to it for allowing the natural 
rights of the other sex. Yet Mr. Bryan excellently pre- 
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sents the clear fact that women, even more than men, 
mothers more than fathers, are concerned with the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, the encouragements and 
the temptations which may surround their children. In 
some conditions and points of view men need the ballot 
more than women; for their children’s sake women are 
more concerned than men. It ought not to be so, but 
so it is, and for this reason we should be earnest to 
give them the power to protect their young. They will 
use it, as surely as does a mother bird. The she-bear 
will not be robbed of her whelps. All the forces of vice 
oppose woman’s suffrage, and they know the reason. 








SPORTING INTELLIGENCE 
O the London Times heads its news of athletics. 
The intelligence is unquestionable—deliberate analy- 
sis, logical arrangement, assured generalizations—but 
nowhere in the profusion of Misters and sober adjec- 
tives is there a trace of anything sportive. 

Nor could our own “sporting pages” claim such a cap- 
tion. Here is a plethora of gaiety, and the pungency of 
raw onions in metaphor, but in all the gossip and twad- 
dle the intelligence is sadly diluted. 

The American “fan” does perhaps combine sport and 
intelligence. He trails his favorite team thru a jungle 
of gaudy verbiage, but he uses language with an exact- 
ness that a lexicographer might envy. He damns states- 
men with loose epithets, but he is scientific enough in 
discussing errors and misplays on the diamond, and 
this scholarly precision is an undeniable gain to any 
mind. 

But why seek in the realm of mere athletics a justi- 
fication for our headline? Sporting intelligence? Pre- 
eminently the term defines G. K. Chesterton, and its 
use in any other connotation is a journalistic crime. 








WIRELESS POETRY 

ONDON, erstwhile deemed the citadel of conserva- 

tism, now not only casts a favorable eye upon all 
the freaks of post-impressionistic art but also lends a 
willing ear to post-impressionistic poetry. Signor Mari- 
netti, the first of the Futurists, lecturing in the Doré 
Galleries, has achieved at least a certain success of 
curiosity and the newspapers and reviews discuss his 
theories with their usual seriousness. We, too, have been 
interested in his theories ever since the publication of 
the manifesto of Futurism in Poesia, but we have looked 
in vain for fruit to come of the new movement com- 
mensurate with its claims. We do not object in the least 
to his developing a literary style “polychromatic, poly- 
morphous and polyphonic, that may not only animalize, 
vegetablize, mineralize, electrify and liquefy itself but 
penetrate and express the essence and the atomic life 
of matter.” In order to do all this Signor Marinetti 
says it is necessary to cut the connecting wires of syn- 
tax, chuck punctuation overboard, use mathematical and 
musical signs, alter spelling to suit the mood, and em- 
ploy four kinds of ink and twenty different fonts of 
type. All right, let him. We also learn that in Futurist 
lyrics adjectives will be employed chiefly “as sema- 
phores to regulate the speed of the race of analogies” 
and that the infinitive is indispensable “because it pre- 
vents the style from stopping and sitting down at a fixt 
spot. While the infinitive mood is round and true as a 


wheel, the other moods and tenses are either triangular, 
square or oval.” This being incomprehensible sounds 
promising; our only complaint is that Signor Marinetti 
fails to fulfil his promises. Take for example this poem: 


BATTLE OF ADRIANOPLE 
Weight + Odor 


Noon % fifes squeaking uproar tumtum alarum Gargaresh 
cracking crepitation march Cliquetis knapsacks fusils shoes 
nails cannon cockades caissons wheels bayonets oilcakes song 
stale smoke iridescence stench clove nausea flux reflux pep- 
per row rabble whirlwind orange-flower filigree misery chess 
cards jasmin + nutmeg + rose arabesque mosaic carrion 
bristling + boxing mitrailleuses Tt knapsacks fusils 
cannon scrap-iron atmosphere — lead + lava + three hun- 
dred stinks + fifty perfumes brickbats mattress debris 
carrion flicflac tohubohu 


Now Signor Marinetti went to the siege of Adriano- 
ple; at least, like the other war correspondents, he got 
within sound and smell of it. We were not there, so we 
cannot say he is wrong, tho we did not suppose it was as 
bad as he makes out. Doubtless in this incomplete trans- 
lation we have failed to convey all of the onomatopeia 
and the ego vibrations on which the author prides him- 
self; perhaps also missed something of the meaning. The 
reader should also make allowance for the fact that 
the poem lacks the typographic display which the author 
has used in his volume of Balkan verse, Zang Tumb 
Tunum, as well as the Futurist music of various squawk- 
ing, squeaking, banging and buzzing instruments which 
he uses as an accompaniment for the declamation of his 
poetry. This may account for its being so unsatisfac- 
tory. At any rate, until we have an opportunity of hear- 
ing it properly rendered we will, when we want Fu- 
turist poetry, turn to the past and get it from Walt 
Whitman. 


RESTORING THE FAMILY BUDGET 


OT a small element in the high cost of living prob- 

lem is the diffusion of authority in the home. High 
living comes from free spending. There are too many 
spenders in the home. Every member of the family in- 
sists on his or her right to direct the expenditure for 
everything to which they are directly related—and some 
to which they are no kin at all. Willie and Susan not 
only must select their own clothes, but they must have 
an allowance as well; mother has a check account, while 
cook charges all the food supplies at the grocery. Every- 
thing that possibly can, goes “on the bill,” and when on 
the Ist prox. “the butcher, the baker, and the confec- 
tionery maker”—not to mention the garage man et al.— 
get thru, father’s income has almost reached the van- 
ishing point. 

Time was when the mother was the general disburs- 
ing officer of the household. To her on pay-day was 
turned over the proceeds of the sustaining members of 
the family, or at least such of it as went toward the 
expenses of the household; she did all the buying and 
paid all the bills; at all points her decision was final. 
The chief difficulty in the average family today is that 
there is no relation between income and outgo. But 
when a thrifty mother held the purse-strings the debit 
seldom got ahead of the credit side of her rude budget, 
nor was there any question but what every dollar did 
overtime duty. As the “household economy” courses at 
Chautauquas and summer schools spread their influence, 
women are finding that the first requisite is the restora- 
tion of the family budget. 
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After Huerta had 
made Judge Carba- 
jal Minister of For- 
eign Affairs he remained in the capi- 
tal for two or three days, altho his 


The Resignation 
of Huerta 


‘wife and children, with other rela- 


tives and several friends, started for 
the coast at Puerto Mexico, in a 
strongly guarded special train. On 
the 16th, he presented his resigna- 
tion to the Chamber of Deputies, 
with an address, or a message, in 
which he spoke of the difficulties 
which had confronted him and as- 
serted that the rebels had been assist- 
ed and protected by the United 
States. We publish the address else- 
where. In the course of a brief de- 
bate several friends of Huerta op- 
posed acceptance of the resignation. 
One said that acceptance would be 
entering into a compact with Mex- 
ico’s enemies in the United States. 
Another called Americans “blond 
beasts,” and denounced the “thieves 
of Wall Street” and the “banditti of 
the White House.” The resignation 
was accepted by a vote of 121 to 17, 
and Carbajal at once took the oath of 
office. In the meantime Huerta and 
General Blanquet had started for 
Puerto Mexico in a special train pre- 
ceded and followed by other trains 
carrying 800 soldiers. At the end of 
the week they were still at the port, 
but were about to sail for Jamaica 
on the German cruiser “Dresden” or 
the British cruiser “Bristol.” 
Immediately after the accession of 
Carbajal he sent to Carranza three 
Maderist congressmen who had been 
in hiding for months, to arrange for 
a peaceful transfer of power under 
certain conditions. Carranza was not 
inclined to recognize Carbajal’s au- 
thority. The “plan of Guadalupe,” he 
said, required a military capture 
and occupation of the capital, and 
he could consider nothing but uncon- 
ditional surrender. Carbajal’s inten- 
tion to transfer the power to the 
rebel leader had been made known 
at Washington by Huerta’s repre- 
sentative there, José Castellot. The 
three emissaries were delayed, and 
President Wilson, by the agency of 
his friend, John R. Silliman, was 
urging Carranza to accept Carbajal’s 
propositions, so far as they provided 
for general amnesty and the protec- 
tion of lives and property. European 
powers urged that Huerta’s financial 
obligations should be honored. Car- 
ranza had repeatedly promised to re- 
pudiate them. Moreover, he proposed 
as to the method of transfer of power 
that 5000 men from each of his three 


armies should enter the capital in 
triumph. 

When our Government asked that 
none of the Federal leaders or offi- 
cers should be put to death, the rebel 
officers protested, pointing to the ex- 
ecution of many of their associates 
by Huerta and his generals. At the 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Among the subjects of debate 
were the River and Harbor bill, 
proposed anti-trust legislation, the 
condition of business, and the pend- 
ing nominations for the Federal 
Reserve Board. By resolution the 
old appropriation laws were con- 
tinued in force until enactment of 
the new ones. 


Much opposition to the nomina- 
tion of a D. Jones for the 
Reserve Board was shown. There 
were long debates in executive ses- 
sion. The Senate voted to publish 
the testimony given by him before 
the committee concerning his con- 
nection with the Harvester Com- 
pany and two or three zinc com- 
panies. 


The Senate insisted upon the old 
mileage allowance of twenty cents 
a mile, and the House yielded, by 
a vote of 132 to 122. 


Mr. Bryan gave notice that he 
was about to send to the Senate, 
for ratification, twenty of his new 
peace treaties, seventeen of which 
had been signed. 


It became known that Repre- 
sentative Witherspoon, of Missis- 
sippi, had returned to the Govern- 
ment $82.20, his pay for four days 
during which he was absent and 
engaged in private business. 


The naval committees will make 
an investigation as to the work of 
the so-called plucking board, which 
compels the retirement of officers. 
Its recent action is sharply dis- 
approved. Both committees have 
reported in favor of the restora- 
tion of Captain Potts, retired some 
time ago. A bill to abolish the 
board has been introduced. 

There was a favorable report in 
the Senate on a bill permitting the 
construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi at Muscatine, Iowa, and 
one in the House on the bill to 
limit and regulate the diversion of 
water at Niagara Falls for power 
purposes. The bill relating to leases 
of water power sites was consid- 
ered in the House. 


The woman suffragists could not 
induce the Rules Committee to take 
up their constitutional amendment. 
Among the subjects considered by 
committees were the treaty with 
Nicaragua and two of the trust 
bills. A Senate committee report 
exonerates the senators who were 
asked to explain the use of the 
official stationery of their commit- 
tees for the promotion of a gold 
mine. 




















capital many members of the old Ma- 
derist Congress, dissolved by Huerta, 
desired to take their seats and to 
order an investigation of the events 
of nearly two years ago. From this 
purpose they were dissuaded by Car- 
bajal. President Wilson pointed out 
to Carranza that his Government 
would need recognition, which it 
could obtain from the United States 
or Europe only by taking a decent 
course. 


Satie wa It had not been decided 
the War at the beginning of the 

present week whether the 
Federals should continue to resist 
the rebel advance. Many desired to 
make a final stand at Queretaro. But 
Carbajal ordered the evacuation of 
several towns, in order that fighting 
might be avoided. Zapata and his 
men appeared to have in mind no at- 
tack upon the capital. Carranza had 
warned Zapata that he must not pre- 
cede the armies of the north in en- 
tering the city. In the north, the Fed- 
erals completed the evacuation of 
Guaymas, leaving that port in six 
steamships and intending to land at 
Salina Cruz. At Acapulco three fac- 
tions were fighting for control—the 
Federals, Zapata’s men and Carran- 
za’s soldiers. San Luis Potosi, which 
Carranza’s east side army was about 
to attack, was unexpectedly aban- 
doned by a large body of Federal 
troops. 

Further north, Pascual Orozco, 
formerly the leading general of Ma- 
dero’s army, but recently commander 
of irregular forces fighting for 
Huerta, took to the mountains with 
4000 followers. He had been at San 
Luis Potosi. Carranza and all of his 
generals hate Orozco because he 
turned against Madero. Whenever 
the Constitutionalists have captured 
soldiers of Orozco’s forces, they have 
promptly put these men to death. 
Orozco fled because he knew that this 
would be his fate if he and his men 
should be compelled to surrender. In 
Palomas (Chihuahua), near the 
boundary, a rebel garrison of forty- 
eight men was overcome and put to 
death by 400 Federals of the so- 
called irregular forces. 

It appeared that the reconciliation 
of Villa and Carranza was not com- 
plete. Villa explained that he had 
turned back after the capture of Za- 
catecas, and had taken his men to 
Chihuahua in order to have the rest 
they needed. He would soon, he said, 
resume his march to the capital. But 
he remained inactive. He was willing, 
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he said, that Carranza should be 
President, but he insisted that Gen. 
Felipe Angeles, whom Carranza dis- 
likes, should be made Minister of 
War, and that he himself should be 
commander in chief of the army. On 
the 19th it became known that he 
was levying taxes in northern Mex- 
ico, and that he had made Major 
Fierro a brigadier general. Fierro is 
the man who, according to the report 
of a commission appointed by Car- 
ranza, murdered the English ranch- 
man, William S. Benton, after he had 
been directed by Villa to take Benton 
from Juarez to a prison in Chihua- 
hua. Villa also gave similar promo- 
tion to one Dominguez, known to be 
a foe of Carranza. These acts, and 
the hostile attitude which they indi- 
cated, led some to expect serious dis- 
sension in the rebel camp at a time 
when harmony was greatly to be 
desired. 


In response to a 
aa Senate _ resolution, 

the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission submitted, last 
week, a long report concerning the 
recent history of the New Haven 
Railroad Company. This report is 
based upon the testimony recently 
taken and upon the commission’s in- 
quiries. It denounces in scathing 
terms the offenses with which the 
public is already familiar and to 
which attention has been directed in 
our pages. The conduct of the road’s 
financial operations is characterized 
as “one of the most glaring instances 
of maladministration in all the his- 
tory of American railroading.” This 
maladministration, the report as- 
serts, caused a loss of more than 
$60,000,000. The directors were 
guilty of gross neglect of duty and 
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breach of trust; the Billard opera- 
tions in Boston & Maine stock were 
fraudulent transactions; the acquisi- 
tion of the Westchester road was a 
profligate waste of funds; and many 
of the other acts by which the trol- 
ley roads and other properties were 
brought under the company’s control 
are sharply condemned. The commis- 
sion recommends civil and criminal 
prosecution of the responsible direc- 
tors; the prosecution of John L. Bil- 
lard and his associates, and the pros- 
ecution of others who profited by the 
Westchester operations. 

While the commission and _ its 
counsel would have the prosecutions 
undertaken without delay, it is un- 
derstood that the Department of Jus- 
tice prefers to proceed first in a dis- 
solution suit, if a disintegration of 
the associated properties is not ac- 
complished without such pressure. 
Minority stockholders in Massachu- 
setts have brought suit, asking that 
a receiver be appointed to prosecute 


claims for $306,000,000 against liv- 
ing directors and the estates of di- 
rectors who are dead. 


A bulletin prepared 
under the supervi- 
sion of the Geog- 
rapher of the Department of Com- 
merce and issued with the approval 
of the Census Bureau, estimates the 
population of the country on July 1. 
On that date, according to this bul- 
letin, the population of the forty- 
eight states and the District of Co- 
lumbia was 98,781,324; in 1910 it 
was 91,972,266. The gain, therefore, 
in four years has been nearly 
7,000,000. 

More than one-third of the total 
is assigned to the five most populous 
states, as follows: New York, 9,899,- 
761; Pennsylvania, 8,245,967; Illi- 
nois, 5,986,781; Ohio, 5,026,898; 
Texas, 4,257,854. One-ninth of it is 
found in five cities—New York, 
5,333,537; Chicago, 2,393,325: Phil- 
adelphia, 1,657,810; St. Louis, 734,- 
667; Boston, 733,802. 


The Country’s 
Population 


Mr. B ’ An agreement 
~ ee was reached at 
Peace Agreements Washington on 
the 14th concerning a peace treaty 
with Chile, and on the same day a 
similar treaty with Peru was signed 
at Lima. On the following day Secre- 
tary Bryan said he was about to sign 
a similar agreement with Uruguay, 
and that signatures would be at- 
tached to agreements with Argen- 
tina and Brazil within a few days. 
Seventeen, he added, had already 
been signed. These agreements are 
with Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Netherlands, 
Bolivia, Portugal, Persia, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Costa Rica, Santo Do- 








HUERTA’S FINAL MESSAGE TO THE MEXICAN CONGRESS 

















Deputies and Senators: Public necessity, admitted 
by the Chamber of Deputies, by the Senate, and the 
Supreme Court, called me to the supreme Magistracy 
of the Republic. Later, when in this same hall I had the 
honor of addressing you in compliance with the con- 
stitutional precept, I promised at all costs to bring 
about peace. 

Seventeen months have past and in that brief period 
of time I have formed an army with which to carry out 
that solemn promise. You all know the immense diffi- 
culties which my Government has encountered owing to 
a scarcity of funds, as well as to the manifest and de- 
cided —— which a great power of this continent 
has afforded to the rebels, so much so that when the 
revolution had been broken up, seeing that its chief 
leaders were and continue to be divided, the power in 
question sought a pretext to intervene directly in the 
conflict, and the result of this was the outrage com- 
mitted at Vera Cruz by the American fleet. 

Success was had, as you know, in adjusting honora- 
bly thru our delegates at Niagara Falls the petty Tam- 
pico incident, but the revolution continued, with the 
support of whom we all know. 

et after the highly patriotic work achieved by our 








delegates at Niagara Falls, there are still some who 
say that I, come what may, seek my personal interest 
and not that of the Republic. And as I need to rebut this 
allegation with facts I tender my formal resignation 
of the Presidency of the Republic. 

The national Congress must know that the Republic, 
thru its Government, has labored in entire 1m faith 
and with the fullest energy, having succeeded in doing 
away with the party which in the United States calls 
itself democratic and having shown how the right 
should be defended. 

To be more explicit, I shall say that the action of 
the Government of the Republic during its short life 
has dealt deathblows to an unjust power. Later on 
stronger workers will come, using implements that un- 
doubtedly will end that power, which has done so much 
harm and committed so many injuries on this continent. 

In conclusion I will say that I abandon the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, carrying with me the highest 
sum of human wealth, for I declare I have arraigned 
at the bar of universal conscience the honor of a 
Puritan, whom I, as a gentleman, challenge to wrest 
from me that possession. 

May God bless you and me. 
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NEXT 


The safe, close to the throne, shows signs 


mingo, Venezuela, Italy, Norway and 
Peru, The terms of similar conven- 
tions with Great Britain and France 
have been agreed upon, but Great 
Britain waits for the approval of all 
her self-governing colonies. 

All these treaties are substantially 
identical, providing that differences 
arising between the signatory pow- 
ers that cannot be adjusted diplo- 
matically shall be submitted for in- 
vestigation and report to an inter- 
national commission of five mem- 
bers; that the investigation shall 
consume one year, and that during 
this time there shall be no hostil- 
ities. There are some slight varia- 
tions as to details. Mr. Bryan says 
that the President desires ratifica- 
tion before adjournment, if possible, 
but some of the Senators do not ex- 
pect that action will be taken at the 
present session. 


The treaties with 
Nicaragua and 
Colombia are still 
under consideration in the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
where an investigation of all trans- 
actions relating to the agreement 
with Nicaragua is being made by 
direction of the Senate. One of the 
witnesses last week was the repre- 
sentative in Nicaragua of the New 
York bankers who undertook a reor- 
ganization of Nicaragua’s customs 
service and currency system. When 
asked to say how long the present 
Government would stand after with- 
drawal of the United States marines 


Nicaragua and 
Colombia Treaties 


of hasty departure 


Newark Evening News 


from Managua, he replied: “Just 
long enough to catch the first train 
from the capital.” Costa Rica re- 
cently filed a protest, because her 
interest in part of the canal route 
had not been considered, and Salva- 
dor opposed the treaty, alleging that 
the proposed grant of a naval base 
in the Bay of Fonseca would en- 
croach upon her territory. Both re- 
publics have since enlarged their 

















© American Press 
THE MAN WHO FOLLOWS HUERTA 


Francisco Carbajal, who succeeded the dictator 

as a stop-gap until the Constitutionalists should 

come, is a distinguished lawyer, forty-one years 

old, of excellent birth and social charm. He 

has been President of the Court of Justice and 
is regarded as a non-partizan 


DAYBREAK 


It finds Mexico destitute and in the wilderness 


protests by adding objections to 
parts of the agreement which, they 
assert, would virtually establish a 
protectorate and impair the auton- 
omy of other Central American re- 
publics. It is reported that, owing to 
the attitude of a majority of the - 
committee, Mr. Bryan has given up 
all hope of ratification. 

The inquiry about Nicaragua has 
prevented consideration of the treaty 
with Colombia. It was proposed at 
first that Mr. Roosevelt should be 
asked to testify, but it is now said 
that he will not be invited and that 
other persons will not be heard. Mr. 
Bryan has published a long defense 
of the agreement. After an estrange- 
ment of nearly thirteen years, he 
says, it is desirable that differences 
shall be adjusted and cordial rela- 
tions resumed. It is not necessary, 
he continues, to discuss the events 
which gave rise to the estrangement, 
“because it does not matter which 
party was at fault.” Colombia has 
insisted upon arbitration. Having 
opposed arbitration. we should do 
justice to Colombia. In case of doubt 
as to what is just we should resolve 
the doubt against ourselves and in 
her favor. Colombia suffered great 
financial loss when she was deprived 
of Panama. Mr. Bryan estimates at 
$17,500,000 the value of the offer 
made by us before the separation, 
and says the actual loss afterward 
exceeded $25,000,000. The offer made 
by Minister Dubois after secession 
was equivalent, he says, to more 
than $25,000,000. The expression of 
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regret, he asserts, is identical in 
meaning and almost identical in 
words with the expression in the 
Dubois memorandum. We _ should 
satisfy Colombia’s sense of justice. 
We can afford to be just and even to 
be generous, when generosity will 
“increase the friendliness of the 
many millions of Central and South 
America, with whom our relations 
become daily more intimate.” 


The condition of 
Santo Domingo and 
Hayti continues to 
cause some anxiety at Washington, 
because the persistent complaints of 
European powers may compel inter- 
vention and the establishment of 
protectorates. It is said, however, 
that if our Government should pro- 
pose for Hayti a fiscal protectorate 
like the one in Santo Domingo, 
Great Britain, Germany and France 
would insist upon participation in it, 
and that to this our Government 
would not consent. Hayti is bank- 
rupt and Santo Domingo cannot con- 
tinue to make the debt payments re- 
quired by the agreement, which is 
now seven years old. Both are in a 
state of anarchy. Reports from 
Santo Domingo indicate that a 
respectable and permanent govern- 
ment cannot be formed by native 
leaders. 

Our Government has sent 700 ma- 
rines to Guantanamo, in order that 
they may be available for use to pro- 
tect American citizens and their 
property. There are now six Amer- 
ican warships at or near the ports 
of the two so-called republics. In 
Santo Domingo, altho the Govern- 
ment is gaining in its battles with 
the rebels in the north, it is in 
danger of losing the capital. Rebels 
captured two towns within a few 
miles of the capital, last week, and 
were restrained from attacking the 
city only by the arguments of the 
United States chargé d’affaires, 
arguments that were supported by 
two warships. An armistice was 
agreed upon, and the rebels trans- 
mitted their terms by the ships’ 
wireless outfit to the President in 
the north. 


Hayti and 
Santo Domingo 


The efforts of the 
Canadian Govern- 
ment to deport 350 
Hindus who arrived at Vancouver 
three months ago are being forcibly 
resisted by the Hindus. In order to 
test the status and rights of British 
citizenship as applied to Indians, 
and to seeure laborers for his large 
lumbering projects, a wealthy Hindu 
merchant, Gurdit Singh, chartered a 
Japanese steamer to transport the 
Hindus to Canada. The Canadian 
immigration officials refused them 


Hindus in 
British Columbia 


admission on the ground that they 
were undesirable persons. The courts 
sustained the position of the Govern- 
ment and the Japanese captain of 
the steamer was ordered to sail for 
India before six o’clock on the after- 
noon of July 18. 

The Hindus prevented the captain 
from getting up steam, and early 
Sunday morning, July 19, he asked 
for assistance. Policemen and immi- 
gration officials to the number of 
160 went out to the vessel in the 
largest tug available, but were un- 
able to gain the deck because from 
all parts of the ship the Hindus 
hurled coal, iron bars, clubs, etc., in- 
juring many of the police, who re- 
frained from the use of their fire- 
arms. Premier Borden telegraphed 
his thanks to the police for not 
shooting and pledged the support 
of Government forces to bring 
about the legal deportation of the 
Hindus. 

It is feared that lives may be lost 
before the Hindus are subdued. They. 
are desperate from three months’ 
imprisonment and have declared a 
hunger strike. Another shipload of 
Hindus is reported to be on the way 
from Calcutta. 


After a week of 
marking time, 
due largely to the 
dread lest a step by either side pre- 
cipitate a conflict, the Ulster ques- 
tion has again assumed menacing 
proportions. This is brought about 
by the deadlock which seems to have 
been reached after last week’s prog- 
ress toward a compromise. 

The stumbling block in the way of 
accepting Lord Lansdowne’s com- 


King Calls 
Ulster Conference 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN CYRIL PORTE 
Who will pilot the “America,” Rodman Wana- 
maker's airboat, in her transatlantic flight if 
the ship proves capable of rising from the 
water with the necessary load. Experiments 

have been unfavorable 


premise is admitted to have been the 
Irish Nationalists and John Red- 
mond. Redmond refuses to accede to 
any further delay, he is against 
accepting the amending bill of the 
Lords, and insists on the Home Rule 
bill exactly as it past the Commons. 
The Liberals are powerless without 
the support of the Nationalists, and 
the Unionists, of course, will not ac- 
cept the present provisions regard- 
ing Ulster. Thus deadlocked, events 
again took a drift toward settling 
the question by arms. 

Then King George stepped in. For 
the second time in the Ulster ques- 
tion he has taken the initiative in 
acting as a mediator betwen the fac- 
tions. Postponing his trip to Spit- 
head—an action without precedent— 
where he was to review the general 
mobilization of the greatest fleet 
ever gathered under the English 
flag, he called Premier Asquith into 
hurried conference on Saturday and 
Sunday, and on Monday Mr. Asquith 
announced in the Commons the call- 
ing of a conference by the King in 
which all parties would be repre- 
sented. 

Rumor of a split in the Cabinet 
has stiffened the opposition of the 
Unionists. A powerful minority, 
which is said to include Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty; Sir Edward Grey, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs; Lewis 
Harcourt, Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, and the Marquis of Crewe, the 
Lord Privy Seal, is said to be in 
favor of coming out boldly with a 
definite offer of concessions, sub- 
stantial enough to receive the con- 
siderations of the Ulster leaders. 
Their counsel may be sufficient to 
prevail at the conference called by 
the King. 


While the Lords have 
been occupied with 
Home Rule the Com- 
mons have been discussing the bud- 
get and the question of providing oil 
for the navy, where opposition has 
developed to the Persian agreement. 
Following the failure of the Colom- 
bian concession and the uncertainty 
of the Mexican supply, the Admiralty 
has practically searched the earth 
for oil which has not been monopo- 
lized. An agreement had been made 
with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
by the First Lord, Winston Church- 
ill, where for £2,000,000 the Admi- 
ralty acquires controlling interest in 
the company’s wells in the provinces 
of Arabistan and Luristan, Persia. 
This agreement has been attacked 
in the House of Commons as a men- 
ace to the empire’s eastern foreign 
policy. The oil wells are 150 miles 
from the coast, and the oil must be 
conveyed to tidewater by pipe lines 


Opposition to 
Persian Oil 
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AN INVENTOR WHO WRECKED TRADITION 
H. J. Gaisman, whose device for writing a caption on a photographic 
film at the time the picture is taken was bought by a large camera cor- 
poration, received $300,000 for his patent rights. This is said to be the 
largest sum ever paid outright for an invention and belies familiar 


generalizations 


running thru wild and uninhabited 
country. To protect the pipe lines in 
case of necessity, it is said, would be 
to subject the Indian military estab- 
lishment to a burden greater than it 
could bear, besides breaking the 
agreement with Russia that neither 
country was to maintain troops in 
Persia. It is also pointed out that the 
Government should endeavor to de- 
velop the oil fields of Burma, which 
is British territory, rather than haz- 
ard the navy’s resources in foreign 
territory. 


After having four 
times failed to 
adopt a_ budget, 
the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate at last agreed on the fifth, 
and following its hurried passage, 
adjourned the session, which has 
been stormy and hazardous, even 
from French standards. 

Around the income tax clause of 
the budget arose the chief conten- 
tion between the two houses. It was 
over this same provision, which 
Caillaux opposed, that the quarrel 
arose between the Finance Minister 
and Calmette, the editor of Figaro. 
which culminated in the murder of 
the latter by Mme. Caillaux. As 
adopted, the law directs that if, on 
an owner’s death, fraudulent returns 
have been made on his estate, the 
Government is to collect back taxes 


French Chamber 
Adjourns 


Edwin Levick 


‘ PREPARING FOR THE DAVIS CUP MATCHES 

Candidates for the American team to defend the cup have been hard at 
it in the Westchester, Seabright and Longwood tournaments. R. Lindley 
Murray, here shown, was overcome by the heat at Seabright. Just grad- 
uated from Stanford and with only three years of tennis back of him, 


he has been the sensation of the season 


for the years when no returns were 
made. It provides also for a tax of 
five per cent on foreign incomes. 
These provisions were made neces- 
sary by the deficit of $60,000,000 
which the Government faced at the 
beginning of the year. 

Opposition to President Poincaré 
and his policies, and the determina- 
tion of the Socialists, following their 
electoral victory of May, when they 
gained thirty-eight seats in the 
Chamber, to defeat the new mili- 
tarist policy of the republic, are 
largely responsible for the session’s 
vicissitudes. President Poincaré was 
obliged to postpone until the ad- 
journment his visits to the Czar and 
to the kings of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, which are the most 
ambitious ever undertaken by a 
French President. From the Russian 
visit plans for defensive and offen- 
sive military codperation between 
the two powers are expected to de- 
velop. 


Altho: on ac- 
count of the 
outraged  senti- 
ment of the world the Russian Gov- 
ernment failed in its attempt to con- 
vict Mendel Beilis of the crime of 
“ritual murder,” a libel persistently 
circulated against the Jewish race, it 
has been hounding zealously ever 
since all sympathizers in its own 


Prosecuting 
Beilis Sympathizers 


territory of the accused man. On 
November 5, during the Beilis 
trial, the Bar of the St. Petersburg 
District, in the name of Russian 
justice, unanimously past a resolu- 
tion condemning the prosecution. 
More than one hundred lawyers sub- 
scribed to the resolution, and the 
Government immediately ordered 
their prosecution. The list was later 
reduced to twenty-five, all of whom 
have just been convicted and sen- 
tenced to from six to eight months’ 
imprisonment and the loss of their 
political rights. 

Indignation is running high in St. 
Petersburg at what is known as the 
“vendetta” tactics of the Govern- 
ment. Immediately following the con- 
viction of the barristers, a great 
banquet was given in their honor in 
the capital, attended by over two 
hundred public men. Strikes at a 
number of factories and at the great 
Putiloff shipyard, employing more 
than 35,000 men, took place as a pro- 
test against the barristers’ condem- 
nation. When two of the convicted 
men appeared in the Duma, of which 
they were members, they were greet- 
ed with tremendous ovations. These 
events, coupled with the growing 
assertions of its independence by the 
Duma, point toward a rapid drift to 
the temper of 1904, and outbreaks of 
the smoldering flames can be expect- 
ed almost momentarily. 
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SHALL WE ANNEX NORTHERN MEXICO? 


BY ARTHUR RICHARD HINTON 


HEN our war with Mexico 
closed in the forties with 
the treaty of Guadalupe 


Hidalgo, and we acquired the States 
of California, northern Arizona, 
Colorado, Utah and Nevada, and con- 
firmed our possession of Texas, our 
peace commissioners allowed them- 
selves to be outgeneraled diplomatic- 
ally in several important particulars. 
Our expansion stopped just at the 
point where, having gone so far, it 
should have gone farther. The cardi- 
nal error of the commissioners and 
the Polk Administration was the 
failure to appreciate the great im- 
portance of access to the sea. They 
overlooked American access to and 
rights of navigation upon the Gulf 
of California, the arm of the Pacific 
that extends up the Mexican coast 
between the Mexican State of Sonora 
and the Mexican Territory of Lower 
California. Had our commissioners 
foreseen the future greatness of the 
territory they were acquiring, they 
could not have made such a mistake. 
As it was, they consented to an 
international boundary line that cuts 
off southeastern California and Ari- 
zona from water traffic as completely 
as tho they were located a thousand 
miles inland, notwithstanding that 
the headwaters of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia are within less than fifty 
miles of their boundary. 

From the failure of our treaty 
makers to appreciate waterways to 
the ocean grew the two large mis- 
takes of detail. We should have 
taken Lower California, whose pos- 
session would have assured us full 
navigation rights upon the adjacent 
waters. We blundered next in not 
enforcing the surrender of all that 
territory for which we paid so well 
in the Gadsden Purchase of a few 
years later, forming the present 
southern part of Arizona and the 
southwestern part of New Mexico, 
together with what was much more 
important, and which we have never 
obtained, all that part of the Mexi- 
can State of Sonora extending south 
from Yuma and the present bound- 
ary line, and lying about the head- 
waters of the gulf. This mistake was 
largely a logical sequence of the first 
—the failure to get Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

During the war with Mexico our 
troops occupied Guaymas and Mazat- 
lan, the principal cities on the Mexi- 
can coast on the Gulf of California. 
Guaymas is the leading port of the 
State of Sonora and far the best 
harbor on the Mexican west coast. It 
is about one hundred miles south of 
the Arizona line and two hundred 
and fifty miles northeast from La 
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Paz, the southern capital of Lower 
California. That at the close of the 
war we did not insist upon the sur- 
render of this port, and most or all 


of Sonora, and even of Mazatlan and’ 


most of the State of Sinaloa is 
strange, as the Polk Administration 
desired more territory to the south 
in the interest of pro-slavery politics. 
But the treaty that closed the war 
restored Guaymas and all Sonora 
and Mazatlan to Mexico. 

American possession of Guaymas 
and the west coast of Sonora would 
have rendered the transfer of Lower 
California to our sovereignty inev- 
itable. Holding this fine harbor and 
the immediately surrounding terri- 
tory to the south, the United States 
would be today in absolute command 
of the gulf on both shores. All the 
cities and towns of southern Arizona 
are nearer Guaymas by two or three 
hundred miles, even by the present 
roundabout route of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, than they are to 
Los Angeles, now the nearest Amer- 
ican point where they can reach tide- 
water. With Guaymas in American 
hands, Arizona would receive an im- 
mense impetus to her progress. As it 
is, so far as concerns advantage to 
Americans in that state, the fine 
harbor might as well not exist. 

American possession of Guaymas 
is now practically certain not to 
come unless thru the fortunes of 
some future war, a thing no right- 
minded American can propose as a 
means to the end in view. But there 
is nothing in ethics or in interna- 
tional codes of honor to prevent us 
from using every possible influence 
thru diplomatic channels to bring 
about the annexation of the north- 
west corner of Sonora—an almost 
wholly uninhabited region, without 
railroads or industries, and of no 
value to its owners. The only reason 
for keeping it was that it afforded 
an overland route to Lower Cali- 
fornia, but that has proved to be im- 
practicable and is not used, all com- 
munication between the peninsula 
and the Mexican mainland being by 
sea or thru California, New Mexico 
and Arizona by rail. Whatever might 
be paid for this corner of territory 
would be clear gain to Mexico. 

By the annexation of a very small 
strip of the northwest corner of 
Sonora, and by the expenditure of 
some labor and money by the Federal 
Government, San Jorge Bay, near 
the head of the gulf, could be made 
an important American port. Such a 
port, when connected by railroad 
with the Southern Pacific line in 
Arizona, would give direct and easy 
access to tidewater. Federal improve- 


ment of navigation at the mouth of 
the Colorado, certain to come with 
annexation, would enable all boats to 
come up the river to Yuma, a route 
occasionally traveled even at present 
by flat-bottomed river boats, and one 
that has been used since very early 
times. If annexation of the strip 
essential to these objects becomes 
possible; the international line from 
Nogales, Arizona, instead of being 
deflected unnaturally to the north as 
it is, should be made to run south- 
west by west to the gulf, the annexed 
territory becoming a part of Ari- 
zona. 

Of our two blunders, the failure to 
require the surrender of Lower Cali- 
fornia was probably the worse. Mex- 
ico’s insistence upon possession of 
the territory was due to fear of the 
military and naval advantages which 
its occupation would afford the 
United States in the event of another 
war. Theoretically, possession of the 
peninsula would place the United 
States in a position to threaten the 
entire Pacific coast of Mexico; prac- 
tically considered, the possibility is 
of no importance, as the discrepancy 
between the military strength of the 
two nations is too great for this 
factor to be of any consequence. 

From the time when the war was 
in progress up to the present, the 
annexation of Lower California has 
been periodically agitated} During 
the war American troops ‘Occupied 
the territory. The inhabitants, iso- 
lated almost completely from Mexico, 
like those of New Mexico and south- 
ern Colorado, knew little and cared 
nothing about the political affairs of 
the country which had nominally 
ruled them for the twenty-six years 
elapsing since the Spanish evacua- 
tion in 1820. They offered no resist- 
ance. On the contrary, they welcomed 
the Americans, and being assured by 
the military commander that an- 
nexation would follow the war, a 
number took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. When this 
promise was not kept by the Polk 
Administration, many of these aban- 
doned their property and moved to 
American soil. The United States 
never compensated them for their 
losses, nor was there at the time of 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo any 
suggestion that a clause be inserted 
therein guaranteeing them protec- 
tion in Mexico. They were simply 
abandoned to their fate. ~, 

Early in the fifties; William 
Walker, the daring Tennessee adven- 
turer, famous for his subsequent 
invasion and seizure of Nicaragua, 
attempted to rectify the mistake of 
our Government. With a few follow- 
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ers he sailed from San Francisco, 
and in a midnight attack seized La 
Paz, the capital of the southern dis- 
trict of Lower California, proclaim- 
ing independence of Mexico and an- 
nexation to the United States. The 
movement failed, and Walker barely 
escaped with his life. Since then the 
proposal to annex the peninsula has 
been agitated in newspaper articles 
in a half-hearted way from time to 
time, but no move has been made to 
carry it into effect. 

The peninsula today is little 
changed from the sleepy days before 
our war with Mexico. Isolated from 
the mainland of Mexico, it has been 
almost completely neglected by the 
government at Mexico City, by 
which it is still governed as a terri- 
tory without even the shadowy form 
of local self-government nominally 
allowed to the twenty-eight states of 
the Mexican Union. Except La Paz, 
none of its settlements rises above 
the level of villages. 

Imperial County, California, lies 
in the southeasternmost corner of 
that state. It comprizes the great Im- 
perial Valley, settled within the last 
few years by some_ twenty-five 
American ranchers, typical Amer- 
ican pioneers, who have changed an 
arid wilderness into a thriving gar- 
den spot. The magic wand was irri- 
gation from the Colorado River 
There has been constructed an elab- 
orate system of dams and intakes, a 
large and essential part of which, 
tho owned and used by Americans 
living in the United States, is neces- 
sarily located on Mexican soil. It is 
thus subject to Mexican law, and in 
time of revolutionary troubles is en- 
tirely dependent upon such protec- 
tion as the nominal government of 
Mexico City, or whatever band of 
revolutionists or banditti that comes 
along, may see fit to afford. During 
the present political disturbances, 
the people of the valley have several 
times called upon Washington to 
secure proper protection for their 
property in Mexico. Annexation is 
the only remedy for the conditions. 

Today all goods coming to the Im- 
perial Valley or to any part of Ari- 
zona by sea must be hauled from Los 
Angeles by rail. The distance from 
Los Angeles to the Imperial Valley 
is three hundred odd miles; to the 
various cities and towns of Arizona, 
from three to seven hundred miles. 
With Lower California under Amer- 
ican rule, and the improvements to 
navigation certain to be made by the 
American Government under such 
conditions, goods would come by sea 
and be landed at the very door of the 
valley. But American possession of 
the peninsula would also be a commer- 
cial advantage to Mexico. The pres- 


ence of American ports of entry on 
the gulf would mean increased trade 
between the United States and 
Guaymas, Mazatlan, and all ports on 
the Mexican Pacific coast. Also, a 
larger proportion of the vessels 
coming thru the Panama Canal 
would call at these ports, if there 
were American ports of call on the 
opposite shore of the gulf. 

At present the resources of the 
peninsula are almost wholly undevel- 
oped. The territory gives some indi- 
cations of oil, silver mines have been 
worked in a slovenly way, and large 
copper mines are operated by a 
French company. Just across the 
line from the Imperial Valley of 
California there are a number of 
large ranches owned by Americans, 
both individuals and corporations. 
Cattle are raised here and sold in 
California. All the crops of the Im- 
perial Valley, including cotton, are 
grown also on the Mexican side of 
the line, water from the Colorado 
River being used for irrigation. 
While farming is now confined to 
limited areas, very little of the soil 
of the peninsula is unproductive, 
given water, it being similar in this 
respect to a large part of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada and southern 
California. That artesian water can 
be had, as is the case in most similar 
territory in the southwestern United 
States, seems likely. With a climate 
quite as favorable for health and 
productiveness as that of southern 
California, one can imagine the pos- 
sibilities of this neglected strip, if 
ever it comes under irrigation. Altho 
yet in their infancy, the fisheries are 
one of the resources of Lower Cali- 
fornia most developed at present. 
The pearl fisheries of La Paz have 
long been famous. Oysters and other 
fish from the Lower California coast 
are sold today in all the principal 
American cities of the Pacific coast. 

In addition to the advantages sug- 
gested, there would be the great ben- 
efit to be derived from having Amer- 
ican ports for commerce five hun- 
dred miles nearer the mouth of the 
Panama Canal than any we now pos- 
sess on the Pacific Coast. Magdalena 
Bay, with a harbor equal to every 
demand, is closer to the Canal by 
this distance than San Diego, now 
the first American port on the Pa- 
cific reached by vessels coming thru 
the Canal. San Jose del Cabo, at the 
southern tip of the peninsula, is still 
nearer the Canal by two hundred 
miles than Magdalena Bay. The mili- 
tary and naval advantages of owner- 
ship of the bay in case of war with 
some strong naval power—a contin- 
gency possibly remote, but still one 
worth mentioning in connection with 
the subject—are obvious, 


Mexico does not need undeveloped ° 
territory. Her crying need is condi- 
tions of peace and means to develop 
a tenth part of her more populated 
districts. Mexico has no need of Low- 
er California or northwestern Sono- 
ra, and has given them no develop- 
ment. They have not served her and 
cannot serve in the purposes for 
which she valued them. We need 
them, could develop them, would de- 
velop them. 

If armed intervention does not 
come, and Mexico is unwilling af 
present to surrender through diplo- 
matic negotiation the territory need- 
ed by us, then we should push the 
matter of a joint protectorate over 
the mouth of the Colorado River, in- 
cluding that portion of Sonora and 
Lower California which surrounds 
the mouth of the river and the head- 
waters of the Gulf of California, with 
ports under joint control on both the 
Lower California and Sonora shores 
of the gulf open to the free transit 
of American imports and exports. 
Such joint protectorate should pro- 
vide for the improvement of naviga- 
tion under such international super- 
vision that Americans can be as- 
sured of results. It should also make 
full provision for American control 
over that portion of the Imperial 
Valley irrigation works located in 
Mexico. 

Between Tucson, Arizona, and 
San Jorge Bay, on the Gulf of 
California, a distance of one hundred 
and sixty miles, a railroad can be 
built over what is almost an air line. 
Under annexation or a joint protec- 
torate such a line would be practical- 
ly sure to be built, and it would be 
of great benefit to Arizona. Even as 
it is now, such a line, possessing the 
privilege of carrying goods to and 
from the United States through Mex- 
ican territory in bond, might help 
the situation somewhat. Before the 
present outbreak in Mexico an Amer- 
ican company was formed to build 
such a railroad, but the project died 
an untimely death, killed, presum- 
ably, by the oncoming revolution. 

The legislatures of California and 
Arizona should awake the Federal 
Government by continued resolu- 
tions; their governors should take 
the question to the annual conference 
of state executives, and their sen- 
ators and representatives should 
bring the matter before Congress. 
Strong as are the reasons for an- 
nexation in benefits to the. contiguous 
localities, the Government should be 
reminded that the question is more 
than local, is one of national concern, 
and bound up with what may easily 
become in the near future issues of 
international importance. 

Bakersfield, California. 











REASON AND SOUL 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—ELEVENTH PAPER 


E know the world of exist- 
ences and forces under 
three forms, that of mat- 


ter, that of life, and that of thought. 
In preceding articles I have indi- 
cated how the world of matter and 
the world of life appear to me to 
bear witness to a superior Intelli- 
gence which has created or guided 
them. I now come to consider 
whether the world of thought has a 
similar origin, or has merely grown, 
in an evolutionary way, out of the 
worlds of matter and life. 

The forces of matter, life and 
thought are totally diverse from each 
other. Life is a phenomenon of tre- 
mendous significance. It marks an 
absolutely different stage in the op- 
eration of nature. Physical forces 
can give us rocks, mountains, conti- 
nents, rivers, ocegns, winds, light- 
ning and rain, and their continued 
operation would reduce the earth to 
a degradation of morass and sea. But 
life brings a new force which fights 
physical forces, produces forms veg- 
etable and animal, which operate and 
direct to their own ends all physical 
forces and exercize a dominance over 
them. But there is a third stage in 
the operations of nature. As organic 
life is of a different order from inert 
matter, so mind is of yet another or- 
der from either, and vastly higher 
than they. With the animal kingdom 
there came in mind, not possest by 
the physical elements, and no more 
by the vegetable kingdom. It is, in 
some degree, a characteristic of all 
animal life. The lowest forms have 
intelligence ‘enough to feel for their 
food. As higher forms appear they 
learn to avoid danger, to search 
abroad for their sustenance, to swim, 
to fly, to run, till conscious reason 
appears in man and is supreme over 
the course of nature. 


WHAT THINKS? 


As I have found it hard to believe 
that the activities of life can be fully 
explained by the laws of physics, 
altho life constantly.uses the laws of 
physics, so I am not easily persuad- 
ed that mentality, with its crowning 
power of will, is explained under the 
laws of life. Such is the teaching of 
those who hold that thinking is noth- 
ing more than brain action. Beyond 
all question the brain is active in all 
mental processes; and one can make 
the hypothesis that the brain is all 
there is to it, that its province is to 
produce, secrete thought, feeling, 
will, consciousness, just as the liver 
secretes bile; or one can take another 
hypothesis that the brain is an in- 
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strument which is used in the pro- 
duction of mental activities by some 
separate, outside, immaterial power 
somewhat as a harp, inactive and 
silent itself, is the instrument of mu- 
sic, responsive to the fingering of the 
musician. In the latter view one could 
think of the brain either as respon- 
sive to the influence of some univer- 
sal force, as the wind plays on an 
Aeolian harp, or as affected by the 
action of an individual mind attached 
to itself alone. That would be the 
man’s soul, and this view has held 
the field the world over, and in all 
ages. This is mainly because the 
phenomenon of will is evidently the 
action of individual and not general 
consciousness. We know, if we know 
anything, that we feel, we think and 
we will, each for himself. We may 
then dismiss the supposition of some 
universal force blowing upon the 
brain, or, to use the figure of the 
ocean, bubbling up into it as produc- 
ing all its activities, whether we call 
that force God or anything else. Un- 
der the hypothesis of some external 
power using the brain as instrument 
our consciousness puts it under the 
control of each individual’s own 
mind, but may leave the question 
open whether other minds can also 
use it. We have then two alterna- 
tives left to consider, one that 
thought is entirely a function of the 
brain; the other that each brain has 
its own ruling mind, separate from 
matter, which uses the brain as its 
implement. 


BRAIN AND SOUL 


The physiologist cannot decide 
which of these two hypotheses is 
true. His business is to study the ac- 
tivities of the brain, and he may see 
nothing but the brain acting, while 
the psychologist may see something 
else. 

The knife and the microscope can 
investigate only the material brain 
and discern how it works. If there is 
mind it is as invisible as the wind 
which we know blows on a harp. It 
might seem a hopeful method of fur- 
ther research to inquire whether the 
law of conservation of energy applies 
to mental action. Here we find that 
every thought or feeling or volition 
is accompanied by a certain action of 
the brain cells, and flow of blood, so 
that the brain is affected by every 
mental activity. Yet this is not con- 
clusive; there may be something else. 
Even so the harp is affected in the 
movement of its strings and the vi- 
bration of its frame by the finger of 
the player, so that the amount of 
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force in the finger is exactly matched 
by the energy of these vibrations. 
But it is the player that plays the 
tune, not the harp. In the case of the 
brain, however, it is impossible to 
prove that any Joule’s law is applica- 
ble to the transformation of brain 
matter or brain force into an equiva- 
lent amount of thought-force. In his 
Presidential Address before the Brit- 
ish Association in its physiology 
section, 1911, Prof. J. S. Macdonald 
says: 

There is no one at the present time 
who is in a position to discuss the en- 
ergy transformation of the central ner- 
vous system. Further, there is certainly 
no one capable of dealing with such pe- 
culiarities as might arise in the energy 
transformation of that part of the brain 
which is associated with the mind. 

He further says: 

There is no scientific evidence to sup- 
port or to rebut the statement that the 
brain is possibly affected by influences 
other than those that reach it by the 
definite paths proceeding from the sense 
organs and from the different receptive 
surfaces of the body. It is still possible 
that the brain is an instrument trav- 
ersed freely, as the ear by sound, by an 
unknown influence which finds reso- 
nance within it. Possibly, indeed, that 
the mind is a complex of such reso- 
nances, music for which the brain is no 
more than the instrument, individual 
because the music of a single harp, ra- 
tional because of the orderly structure 
of the harp. Consider such a possibil- 
ity . . . inasmuch as an instrument 
shaped in the embryo of a certain set 
of conditions may in due course of time 
become the play of some new influence 
which has taken no immediate part in 
fashioning it. I will not dwell upon the 
point beyond this statement that I find 
it difficult to refrain from using the 
word soul. 

Professor Macdonald’s illustration 
appears to me to have argument in it. 
The ear is a delicate organ inactive 
and useless until mysteriously excit- 
ed by a vibration from without. Just 
so the eye more delicately construct- 
ed must wait for the access of light 
before it can see; and even so it may 
be that the yet more delicate organ- 
ism of the brain which is torpid in 
sleep or under anesthesia is an in- 
strument which is traversed as freely 
as is the ear or-the eye, by an exte- 
rior influence which finds resonance 
within it. That influence would be 
the soul. 


THINKING IS NOT MATERIAL 


We see; but we do not see what it 
is that makes us see. We have sight 
and the organ of sight; but because 
we cannot see the cause of sight 
which affects; the eye we assume and 
believe in an invisible ether and its 
invisible waves. We cannot see the 
cause which affects the brain and 
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gives us thought, but we are quite 
within our rights when we assume 
that something works on and thru 
the brain, and we call it, invisible as 
it is, mind or soul. We have the right 
to believe that it is something more 
and other than brain because the 
brain is purely material, matter that 
has life in it, and its products must 
be material, as all products of living 
matter are, seeds, fruits, muscles, or- 
gans. Thinking is not material. It is 
very hard to conceive of thought as 
a function of matter, even of the 
brain, for we see in it nothing akin 
to material forces. Thought belongs 
to a different plane. It is immaterial, 
spiritual, not physical. What is a 
thought? Can you put it in balances 
and weigh it? Can you measure its 
bulk? Has it dimensions? By what 
yard-stick can we measure Icve and 
hate? By what micrometer can we 
compare the relative values of ideas? 
Conscience has no relation to weight 
or bulk. No physiologist can tell us 
that Shakespeare exhausted more 
brain-tissue in writing “The Tem- 
pest” than Walt Whitman in compos- 
ing “Leaves of Grass,” or that Vir- 
gil’s brain was more worn away than 
that of Mevius. 

Yet it is for another reason chiefly 
that the boor or the philosopher be- 
lieves he has a soul, a proof that de- 
pends on consciousness. He feels 
that there is something in him that 
is lord of his body. He originates 
purpose, will, and his body serves 
and obeys him. He cannot think of 
the body as himself. He is its mas- 
ter; it is his slave. The master must 
be something other than the slave. 
He does not see it, and he thinks of 
it as something spiritual. It is then 
easy for the savage to imagine that 
in dreams his soul leaves the body 
and wanders off to visit other souls. 
The philosopher regards the dreams 
as mere fancies of imagination, but 
he knows that something in him, or, 
rather, the real self has initiative, 
originates thought, exercizes_ will, 
and using the reservoir of the brain 
sends messages by way of the nerves, 
which are but the extensions of the 
brain to all the body. To him the 
whole nervous system, brain as well 
as the spinal cord and the nerves, 
seems all to be but his instruments, 
the brain like the boiler of a locomo- 
tive from which power goes thru 
steam pipes and cylinders to move 
the pistons and wheels, while the en- 
gineer’s will controls it. So I look at 
the operation of the mind and the 
body. The brain is the steam-chest, 
the blood is the furnace which sup- 


plies its force, the steam pipes are 


the nerves which carry the force 
where needed, and the remaining 
machinery corresponds to the parts 


of the body which obey the message 
of the nerves. But back of all is that 
which gives orders, which we call the 
soul, the engineer of the great hu- 
man machine, which knows, thinks, 
wills, while brain and cord and 
nerves are its obedient servants. Man 
wills; he cannot think that matter 
wills. There is something of the same 
intangible order as is the will itself 
that he feels is ruler, originator, in- 
itiator, something more than the ma- 
terial body. If there is nothing be- 
yond the working of the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system, then, as it ap- 
pears to me, there can be no free- 
will; all must go on mechanistically. 
But it does not go on mechanistically. 
“No physics, no mathematics,” says 
Sir Oliver Lodge, “can calculate the 
orbit of a house-fly.” 

Such seems to me to be the reason 
why all except some philosophers 
have come to believe in the existence 
of a soul within, or related to, the 
body. It carries conviction to my 


mind, d I do not think it is be- 
cause I!and all other people wish to 
believe. I do not yet put any serious 
weight in the so-called psychic revel- 
ations. The evidence for them have 
not convinced me of their genuine- 
ness, and my incredulity is sup- 
ported by their worthlessness. 

What relation does belief in the 
immateriality of the human soul 
have with hkelief in God? Just this, 
that the existence of many millions 
of human souls, all immaterial, all 
invisible, does away with any pre- 
sumption against the existence of a 
superior, or supreme, immaterial, in- 
visible Being related to the universe 
which he may control, even as the 
human soul controls its body. The 
argument is not absolute and final; 
one can yet disbelieve. The step is 
easy, however, from the human soul 
to the existence of a Soul of the Uni- 
verse, which yet is not the universe, 
but which rules over it as the human 
soul rules the body. 


BLOOD WILL TELL 


"T's chief impediment in the 
way of medical treatment is 
now as it always has been, 
difficulty of diagnosis, particularly 
in the case of obscure diseases of 
the internal organs where the visible 
symptoms are vague and similar. But 
recent experiments on animals, chief- 
ly carried on by Professor Abder- 
halden, of Halle, point the way to a 
new and more accurate method of 
diagnosis for such diseases by the 
analysis of the blood, similar to the 
methods worked out by Koch and 
Behring in the case of infectious 
diseases. They discovered that when 
bacteria of any kind invaded the 
human organism a protective fer- 
ment was formed and appeared in the 
blood which destroyed the foreign 
matter, xenogenes, produced by these 
particular bacteria. Now it appears 
that the body adopts the same means 
of protection against the excretions 
and products of decomposition of 
diseased organs (haemoxenes). This 
gives an opportunity of ascertaining 
the existence and location of a mal- 
ady in its early stages when the 
chances of cure are more favorable 
than when it becomes chronic. For 
instance, a patient complains of 
strong and continuous headaches ac- 
companied by insomnia. The exami- 
nation reveals no symptom permit- 
ting a definite diagnosis. The doc- 
tor takes a small quantity of 
blood from the patient and dis- 
tributes it in a number of test- 
tubes. Into each test-tube is then 
put a piece from a different organ of 
the animal used for the control, a 


piece of brain matter, a piece of liver, 
of the lung, of the kidneys, of the 
heart, of the thymus and of the thy- 
roid gland. Examining the test-tubes 
twenty-four hours later it is found 
that lung, liver, kidneys and heart 
have not been altered by the serum 
but that the brain and the thyroid 
gland show signs of being decom- 
posed.|This proves that the blood of 
the patient contains ferments from 
the brain and from the thvroid gland, 
and that indicates that the functions 
of these two organs are disturbed, 
thus introducing into the blood cells 
insufficiently decomposed. The secre- 
tion of the thyroid gland being of 
extreme importance for the proper 
function of the brain, the positive 
reaction of this part of the experi- 
ment shows that the disturbances of 
the brain cells are caused by the 
thyroid gland supplying the brain in- 
sufficiently with this necessary secre- 
tion. Thus the doctor knows exactly 
where his treatment has to begin. 

This method of diagnosis has been 
found useful in determining whether 
an operatiom for cancer has been suc- 
cessful or not. If it has the cancer 
ferments disappear from the blood 
in about a fortnight after the cancer 
has been removed. If not, a test of 
the blood a month or two later will 
show that the cancer has not been 
completely eradicated. 

The importance of the discovery 
lies in the fact that it is likely to 
lead to methods of treatment for or- 
ganic diseases such as have been so 
successful in infectious diseases like 
diphtheria and typhoid. 
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L’ Illustration WHEN A DICTA 


HUERTA IN THE CAR WHICH CARRIED HIM OUT OF THE MEXICAN IMBROGLIO. HE IS REPORTED TO HAVE Sf 
THEN HE LEFT BY AUTOMOBILE FOR LOS REYES STATION OF THE INTEROCEANIC RAILWAY, WHERE #! 
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UP FROM ARISTOCRACY 


Interesting to recall at this time 
is Mr. Brandeis’s predictions for the 
New Haven Railroad. As far back as 
1910, and before, he began to preach 
against the consequences that must 
attend the “banker management” of 
great railroad and industrial prop- 
erties, at that time looked upon 
and commended as extremely advan- 
tageous. The New Haven was the 
last word in such control, and upon 
its board sat the ablest and most 
powerful financiers in America. How 
they served their trust has been well 
brought out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the direst of 
Mr. Brandeis’s predictions were only 
too well justified in the wrecking of 
this prosperous railroad. The steps 
by which Mr. Brandeis reached the 
position he holds are here set forth 
by Mr. Richard, formerly the editor 
of the Boston “Common” and now 
on the staff of the Cleveland 
“Press.” —THE EDITOR. 


j OUIS D. BRANDEIS, of Bos- 
ton, is easily the most liked and 
the most hated man at the 

Bar in America. It is agreed that his 
remarkable talents placed the most 
alluring rewards of professional suc- 
cess within his grasp. How and why 
he came to put aside wealth and 
power and social prominence to enroll 
himself as the People’s Attorney has 
puzzled many, and not until his ca- 
reer is studied as a whole is this 
understood. 

Brandeis’ ancestors were well-to- 
do Jews in Bohemia, his father, a 
small manufacturer, living in Prague 
until the revolutionary movement of 
1848 led Louis’ parents to come to 
America. They located in Louisville, 
where, in 1856, Louis was born. The 
family lived in comfort; were inter- 
ested in literature, music, art—and 
looked upon money as a means rather 
than an end. The Brandeises were 
stanch Abolitionists, for they had an 
instinctive hatred of oppression. 

In 1872 the Brandeis family— 
Louis was the youngest of four chil- 
dren—were taken to Europe. Louis 
entered a realschule in Dresden, 
trained with German thoroness, and 
left it an honor pupil. He never had 
a college education; but he had its 
equivalent, perhaps its superior, in 
this intensive training, broadened by 
travel and by contact with cultured 
people. 

The reconstruction following the 
Civil War had played havoc with the 
Brandeis fortunes. Hence, when the 
family returned to America in 1875, 
and Louis decided to become a law- 
yer, he faced the necessity of earning 
his way. He entered Harvard Law 
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School at the age of eighteen, com- 
pleted the course in two years, took 
first honors in his class, remained a 
year longer for a post graduate 
course, paid all his bills and had 
$1000 remaining, earned by tutoring. 

Brandeis’ elder sister had married 
Charles Nagel, afterward Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor under Pres- 
ident Taft and then prominent at 
the St. Louis bar. St. Louis, a center 
of rapid growth, appealed to young 
Brandeis and he formed, in the fall 
of 1878, a desirable connection with 
the law office of James Taussig, un- 
cle of the Harvard economist, and 
then a leader in the corporate prac- 
tise of the Southwest. 

A career of especial promise 
seemed open to him in St. Louis. 
Most of the lawyers of that town 
and time were self-trained; rare at 
the bar were incisive minds like that 
of the brilliant young Jew, trained 
at an eminent law college, and the 
facility with which Brandeis got to 
the core of a matter in controversy 
and to the authorities necessary to 
buttress a _ professional opinion 
marked him. The practise of Mr. 
Taussig consisted largely of railroad 
work. It is a picturesque turn of for- 
tune that the most formidable op- 
ponent of “Big Business” had it 
within his power in his youth'to be- 
come a railroad attorney. 

But to the traveled young Ken- 
tuckian the St. Louis of that day 
seemed crude. After a few months, 
longing for the more artistic en- 
vironment of Boston drew him East. 
One of his closest friends at Har- 
vard had been Samuel D. Warren, 
son of the great paper manufacturer. 
Warren wrote inviting Brandeis to 
return to Boston and join him in a 
law partnership. This, helped by the 
memory of his unusual career at 
Harvard, launched Brandeis, at the 
age of twenty-two, among the elect of 
the American Athens. There followed 
years in which he became, one might 
almost say, a darling of the priv- 
ileged. About the bright youth who 
had so dramatically won front rank 
in Harvard Law there was the tinge 
of romance; he had within him abil- 
ity and culture; and partnership with 
Warren helped to supply the en- 
dorsement of respectability, if any 
was needed. Long is the list of homes 
of highest status in which he be- 
came a guest much sought after— 
homes in which, were you to mention 
his name now, kindly faces would fill 
with scorn and actual hatred show. 
Yet it was not until he began to look 
into the causes of poverty and to 
question the claims of privilege, 
that his social acceptability waned. 


“T think it was the affair at Home- 
stead,” Mr. Brandeis told me, “which 
first set me to thinking seriously 
about the labor problem. It took the 
shock of that battle, where organ- 
ized capital hired a private army to 
shoot at organized labor for resist- 
ing an arbitrary cut in wages, to 
turn my mind definitely toward a 
searching study of the relations of 
labor to industry. 

“T had been asked to give a course 
on Business Law at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
had gone to some pains to prepare 
my lectures tracing the evolution of 
the common law in its relation to in- 
dustry and commerce, when one 
morning the newspaper carried the 
story of the pitched battle between 
the Pinkertons on the barge and bar- 
ricaded steel workers on the bank. I 
saw at once that the common law, 
built up under simpler conditions of 
living, gave an inadequate basis for 
the adjustment of the complex rela- 
tions of the modern factory system. 
I threw away my notes and ap- 
proached my theme from new angles. 
Those talks at Tech marked an epoch 
in my own career.” 

It would be instructive if a report 
of them were now available. The sig- 
nificant thing about them, however, 
is that Brandeis twenty years ago 
took not the narrow legalist view 
then common (and yet not uncom- 
mon) among men of his profession, 
but the broad, humanistic view which 
has come to be nowadays the accept- 
ed one, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned. 

Much of Brandeis’ strength came 
from the fact that he always regard- 
ed his practise as an opportunity for 
mental development. The late W. H. 
McElwain built up a wonderful busi- 
ness in shoe manufacturing. He was 
a pioneer in applying the principles 
now known as “scientific manage- 
ment.” Brandeis was his counsel and 
business adviser, as he had been of 
many of New England’s successful 
manufacturers. It was in this con- 
nection that Brandeis laid the foun- 
dation of his successful argument in 
the first railway rate case, summar- 
ized in his dramatic contention that 
if the railway executives would cor- 
rect wastes in operating practise they 
could save a million dollars a day. 
He had seen what efficiency methods 
could accomplish. 

The beginning of Brandeis’ useful 
career in labor arbitration was char- 
acteristic. A client—a leading shoe 
manufacturer—mentioned to him 
casually a labor incident in one 
of his factories. Brandeis replied 
promptly: “Your superintendent did 
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exactly the wrong thing; it is like 
courting a strike.’’ Before the error 
could be corrected the strike came 
and Brandeis was asked to advise. 

He suggested a conference with 
the president of the international 
union. The conference was opened by 
Brandeis asking the president to 
state what the trouble was. When the 
latter had finished his story, client 
and union president were alike 
dumbfounded by Brandeis saying: 
“My client is entirely in the wrong. 
What are you going to do to help us 
out?” Such frankness was irresisti- 
ble; the union’s president at once 
set to work and a satisfactory ad- 
justment was soon found. 

So long as Brandeis confined his 
public activities to serving as free 
counsel for charity and welfare or- 
ganizations as a municipal reformer 
or as mediator in industrial disputes, 
he received practically unanimous 
praise from-Boston’s “best citizens.” 
But as early as 1883 he had come to 
the opinion that public franchise cor- 


porations should not be allowed to. 


have valuable rights in the streets 
without paying for them; and about 
ten years later he made his first pub- 
lic appearance to protest against the 
gift of a franchise—in the case of 
the West End Street Railway, ances- 
tor of the present Boston Elevated. 

It was at a legislative hearing at 
the State House and he argued long 
and forcefully for public compensa- 
tion. The promoters and stockholders 
of West End were eminent citizens, 
the cream of Back Bay respectabil- 
ity. The Legislature had not then 
been tainted by the presence of “pro- 
gressives.” Hence, Brandeis’. protest 
fell on deaf ears. More than that 
the newspapers gave columns to the 
arguments for the franchise; some 
never mentioned Brandeis at all, oth- 
ers merely noted that he had ap- 
peared in opposition. It was his first, 
but not his last, experience with a 
closed press. 

Later in a gas hearing, of which 
more hereafter, Brandeis had a sim- 
ilar experience. The arguments for 
the company were reported in full; 
the argument of Brandeis, for the 
people, epoch-marking in that it 
guided the subsequent settlement, 
was barely mentioned. This time a 
leading editor in Boston replied to 
a citizen who asked why his paper 
had given such relatively small space 
to the Brandeis argument: “We 
couldn’t very well have nothing but 
gas in the paper. Besides, the gas 
people paid us a dollar a line.” 

Brandeis’ serious fight to protect 
the public’s street franchises began 
in 1896, when the Boston Elevated 
attempted to grab the remaining 
streets of Boston. Then he was prac- 





tically alone. Later, in 1900, 1901 and 
1902, with scarcely a handful of citi- 
zens organized as the Public Fran- 
chise League, Brandeis led the fight 
to preserve municipal ownership of 
the subways and secure proper terms 
for the people and efficient public 
control. 

These steps marked a definite 
parting of the ways. The darling of 
the rich remained their darling no 
more. In clubs, some eyebrows were 
lifted and some former intimacies 
grew cold. Various vague stories 
floated about, attributing his course 
to this or that selfish motive. His 
enemies grew in number and daring 
when, later, he undertook his monu- 
mental battle with the house of Mor- 
gan over the pyramided New Haven. 
Then clients withdrew; and there 
began to be whisperings among col- 
leagues at the bar that Brandeis 
was “unprofessional.” 

Among the leaders of Boston’s 
financial, professional and intellect- 
ual life, Brandeis soon had to pursue 
a lonely way. But he never wavered. 
Nor did he allow any of these inci- 
dents to irritate or embitter him. He 
just fought on, taking the conse- 
quences calmly. Now, when the lofty 
structure of New England trans- 
portation monopoly has toppled over 
and lies in ruins, a complete vindica- 
tion of all his prophecies, I asked 
him how he felt about it. 

“No, I have no exultation. There 
are too many victims whom I tried 
to warn but who would not listen.” 

Brandeis first gained national re- 
nown in connection with his settle- 
ment of the Boston gas controversy. 
For a score of years the gas busi- 
ness in the Hub had been a football 
of private speculators. Two quarrel- 
ing companies wanted to merge and 
the question of terms arose. 

Brandeis brought in a plan which 
eventually was adopted and which 
has since been recognized as creat- 
ing almost ideal conditions of private 
ownership. Its principle was profit 
sharing between utility corporation 
and consumers; a mutual bonus for 
efficiency. The company was allowed 
a seven per cent return upon a fixed 
capitalization so long as it sold gas 
as low as ninety cents a thousand 
feet. But each time it would, by in- 
creased efficiency, lower the price 
five cents a thousand, it might raise 
its dividend rate one per cent. Bos- 
ton now has eighty-cent gas, the 
company nine per cent dividends and 
the public a contented feeling. 

How Brandeis won the fight for an 
eight-hour law for women factory 
workers, first in Oregon, later in IIli- 
nois—won it by so masterly a show- 
ing of the social damage from over- 
fatigue that the courts had no escape 


from declaring the statute constitu- 
tional; how he helped to bring order 
and justice out of the tangle of the 
cloak makers’ strike in New York; 
how he battled with Ballinger, fought 
the railroad rate case, cleared the fog 
away from the problem of trust reg- 
ulation and laid bare the sources and 
correction of money concentration 
are later services so fresh in mind 
that they do not need review. In none 
of these engagements did he receive 
a fee except as counsel in the Bal- 
linger investigations. 

The Brandeis law firm has long 
been among the leaders in Boston; 
one in which many partners and a 
large staff of workers coéperate. It 
is really a department store of legal 
counsel and service. Brandeis himself 
has always lived simply, his one dis- 
sipation being a dinner table around 
which he loves to group men and 
women who have thought or done 
things and to get them to telling 
what they know—his continuous uni- 
versity. Otherwise, the Brandeis 
home is run as economically as the 
home of the average man on small 
salary. The excess of his large in- 
come he returns in public service. 

I asked him how he found time to 


‘supervise so varied a law business 


and also do so many big public tasks 
seemingly without hurry or fatigue. 

“T have learned how to work with 
others,” he replied. “As a beginner, 
I took any honorable business that 
offered. I have walked miles to col- 
lect a $10 collection account. But I 
have never wanted to continue in any 
line of legal work longer than I found 
it instructive. When the development 
it afforded ceased, I withdrew, turn- 
ing the job over to some junior, over 
whom I merely kept sympathetic 
watch. In this way, tho I know what 
is going on in my office, I am able 
to save my strength for other and 
larger tasks.” 

It is his knack of being able to 
concentrate on a big task and to find 
the right help which marks his 
genius. 

“Have you a complete philosophy 
of life?” I asked. 

“IT have many opinions,” he re- 
plied; “but I am not a doctrinaire. 
My habit of mind has been to move 
from one problem to another, giving 
to each, while it is before me, my 
undivided study. I am a Democrat, 
but I have laid most stress on the lit- 
tle ‘d.’ Give men a free field. Pro- 
vide equality of opportunity—and 
we attain the New Freedom.” 

In a way Brandeis looks like Lin- 
coln. It is a resemblance less of phy- 
siognomy than of soul; but in the 
countenance of each there is an ex- 
pression of pity for the unfortunate, 
of sympathy for the oppressed. Bran- 
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deis also has much of Lincoln’s keen 
appreciation of humor. Perhaps this 
is why he also shares Lincoln’s in- 
tuitiveness. You would scarcely sup- 
pose, from reading a Brandeis brief, 
so crushing in its logic, so irresisti- 
ble in its cumulative citement of 
precedents and facts, that the man 
who wrote it had distinctly a fem- 
inine mind, a mind which leaps to 
conclusions with the rapidity of the 
lightning’s flash, a mind that works 
by “hunches.” But so he has. 

“The right or wrong in a case is 
evident to me at a glance, as soon as 
I have the facts,” he said. “Then it 
is only a task of arranging the facts 
and digging out the law.” 


There is also a certain fineness of 
conscience in Brandeis which is more 
suggestive of the Jewish prophet of 
old than of the twentieth century 
Big Business lawyer. And with just 
one more example of it I think we 
may close this story. 

Years ago, in Boston, when still a 
young man, Brandeis had been en- 
gaged to appear at the State House 
as attorney for a sectarian charity 
which was seeking a state subsidy. 
A neighbor one evening argued with 
him the impolicy of such a use of 
state funds. Brandeis listened and 
said little, but when the hearing 
came off he did not appear for his 
client. Later he confest that he had 


been moved by the neighbor’s argu- 
ment to review his own premises, had 
seen the error in his position and 
had then made a resolution—after- 
ward unbroken—never again to ap- 
pear before a legislative body to rep- 
resent any private interest for a fee. 
Not that private interests were nec- 
essarily in the wrong or that they 
were not entitled to a full hearing, 
but that it would be unfair for him 
to act as an attorney for a private 
interest when there was no certainty 
that there would be any one to repre- 
sent the people’s side. Such was the 
real beginning of his dedication as 
the People’s Lawyer. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NINETY IN THE SHADE 


LADY writes us, about her 
Aw: that it is “very com- 

fortable, altho the hottest spot 
in the United States.” Our opinion 
is that the thermometer at ninety 
means something very different in 
different localities. Indeed we are 
sure of this. Like this happy madam 
we would much rather see it ninety 
than zero; but when a breeze comes 
from the Atlantic and another from 
the Gulf of Mexico, at the same time, 
to play over your head, it is nothing 
at all like being in an oven in 
the mountains. Every morning our 
neighbor as he passes at about eight 
o’clock says, “Considerable air stir- 
ring this morning.” 

That is about what we want; we 
want the air stirred. Houses are sel- 
dom built right. Their purpose ap- 
parently is to keep the air from be- 
ing stirred at all. Some one ought to 
patent for us a house that has the 
opposite condition as a definite end. 
Verandas are almost always too nar- 
row and they generally butt out on 
the hot side of the house. If the air 
stirs at all, where your hammock is 
swung, it is first heated. Be sure to 
have your veranda ten or twelve feet 
wide and part of it on the sunless 
side of the house. Why, in other 
words, should not about one-half of 
a good-sized house be veranda? A 
summer kitchen can be at one end 
of the north side, only don’t block up 
the east end. Let the good housewife 
have the “air stirring’ when she 
cooks your dinner. For sleeping, 
swing your beds on the south or west 
side; and have it so that you can 
draw them up to the ceiling, out of 
the way, in the daytime. 

But why should one have all out- 
doors around him and creep under 
cover or board himself in at night? 
The fascinating part of Swiss Family 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Robinson is that they slept in the 
trees. Chickens do this when they are 
allowed to choose their sleeping 
place. There is no reason why we 
may not utilize some of our trees by 
night as well as by day. Mosquitoes? 
The time has come when they should 
be abolished. A little kerosene in the 
sink holes will generally do this. 
Double the number of your ham- 
mocks and take afternoon naps, at 
least, where the air stirs freely. 

Some one sent us last summer an 
electric fan. This mitigates the hor- 
ror of airless rooms, only that you 
must have some way of running it. 
And this means that electric power 
ought to be used in every country 
house of any quality, not only to run 
the water and light the house at 
night, but to fan the folk when it 
is ninety in the shade. We hitched 
ours at once to the power house; and 
have enjoyed it ever since while 
thinking that every home and even 
every barn might easily be supplied 
with something like it. What will the 
animals say to that? 

Have you got a brook about your 
house or within a hundred rods? Is 
it on ground high enough to make it 
possible that it should run into the 
house itself. Yes, we mean into the 
house, and right thru the cellar, in 
as tortuous a stream as possible. Let 
it do this to cool the house, or one 
room in it at least, before it goes on 
into the garden to irrigate the 
strawberries and potatoes. Always 
stirring, jumping, singing, it should 
make a pool for a night bath in the 
garden, and help to fan any one who 
enjoys an orchard hammock. Let it 
be ninety degrees in the shade while 
you are reading the last novel, or 
possibly drowsing over the latest 
poem. The Independent will be a 
thoroly good salad for your retreat. 


Of course a cool well, bored into 
the rock, is essential to any decent 
home in the country. What a fool a 
man is who slaves twenty or thirty 
years for food, and all this while is 
bringing up a family on water that 
is supplied by a shallow fifteen or 
twenty-foot well. It is not a well at 
all—but likely to be wholly ill. If we 
were born over again, and had our 
way about it, we would get at once 
into more water contact. We knew 
at one time a shapely little fellow of 
eleven, and we never knew the time 
when that boy did not have his pants 
rolled up as high as he could get 
them, while he paddled and puddled 
in every bit of water he could find. 
It was a comely habit, and we have 
often wished that all of the boys 
could get out of the streets and into 
a creek. If you have your choice 
about it, build by a river or a good- 
sized brook, and do not by any 
means forget to run the brook thru 
the house, 

We have a little lake that covers 
half our acres. That lake cools the 
air, furnishes fish, is a mirroy of the 
stars and the trees, and an everlast- 
ing joy. Find one if you can, just big 
enough to let your farm swallow it. 
A boat is just as much a tool as a 
wagon, and a home tool at that. We 
shall lay down our pen at this mo- 
ment to demonstrate the fact. We 
shall come back soon with a string 
of bass or perch, and eating our din- 
ner out-of-doors, under a huge water 
oak, we shall not care whether the 
thermometer is eighty or ninety, for 
we have built a house and we have 
adjusted ourselves, so that we need 
not be victims of climate. For one 
may, if he will, run away not only 
from twenty below zero, but from 
one hundred above. 

Sorrento, Florida 
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O express the spirit and influ- 
sk of Chautauqua can any- 

body coin a better single word 
than “Chautauquanism”? This is a 
constructive “ism,” less of a creed 
than an attitude toward education 
and life. In a twentieth century in- 
dustrial nation, possest of the desire 
to achieve real democracy, the chief 
industry must be education. It is one 
thing to organize an industry, it is 
another thing to socialize it. Chauta- 
quanism is helping to socialize 
American education for the good of 
the greatest number. 

Chautauqua asserts that education 
is not a thing apart from everyday 
life. Conventional schooling takes up 
a comparatively small part of the 
lifetime of most people. In ways of 
making life out-of-school education- 
al, utilizing the intellectual discipline 
which the experience of living guar- 
antees to thoughtful people, Chau- 
tauqua’s unconventional contribu- 
tions to American educational meth- 
ods have been unique and permanent. 

Chautauqua successfully attacked 
the superstition that one is ever too 
old to learn, decades before the mod- 
ern psychologists declared that one 
of the greatest dangers to the race 
was mental arrest or stagnation after 
school age has been past. Research 
specialists now assure us that the 
cells of the brain most concerned 
with mental life keep on growing un- 
til at least the age of sixty-three and 
probably to the very end of life. They 
tabulate data showing that sixty- 
four pe~ cent of the greatest work 
of 400 of the world’s greatest men 
was done after their sixtieth year. 

Chautauqua supplies educational 
facilities, long neglected by conven- 
tional systems, for father and mother 
at home, because the family is 
still most important among our edu- 
cational institutions. Public library 
service is prepared for by teaching 
people how to use books to advan- 
tage. 

Chautauqua circles, in city, town 
and country, have had years of ex- 
perience in so-called social center ac- 
tivities and continuation school work 
for adults, the results of which are 
serviceable to conventional school 
authorities today. Must the school 
be “a place in which all the people 
shall bathe, read, dance, bake and 
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A MORNING RESOLVE 


I will this day try to live a 
simple, sincere, and serene life; 
repelling promptly every thought 
of discontent, anxiety, discour- 
agement, impurity, and_self- 
seeking; cultivating cheerful- 
ness, magnanimity, charity and 
the habit of holy silence; exer- 
cizing economy in expenditure, 
carefulness in conversation, dili- 
gence in appointed service, fidel- 
ity to every trust, and a childlike 
trust in God.—Bishop John H. 
Vincent, at the Chautauqua 
Woman’s Club. 











vote?” The line is not easy to draw 
between what may be advantageous- 
ly incorporated in the school system 
and what may be better handled by 
other educational agencies. Certain 
it is that an increasing measure of 
guidance or supervision of adult ed- 
ucation from the state university 
down to the public school is the ed- 
ucational trend of the times, even at 
the sacrifice of some academic con- 
ventionalism. 

Chautauquanism continues to 
stand for the educational ideal of 
balance between the cultural and the 
practical, in the belief that “it is 
poor training which fits a man for 
his job, but not for life.” 





A few of the phases of the very 
modern problem of The Education of 
the American Girl are indicated by 
these titles of Earl Barnes’ Chautau- 
qua lectures: Academic Training as 
an End in Itself; Catering to a Girl’s 
Fancies; Domesticity as an Impend- 
ing Probability; The Necessity for 
Vocational Training; The Cultiva- 
tion of Social Charm and Religious 
Feeling; The Impending Obligations 
of Women. 





. A School of Mothercraft is new at 
Chautauqua. You may take the ba- 
bies to a “Children’s Cottage” and 
also take the courses in physical 
care, hygiene and feeding of them 
yourself, or you may leave them to 
be cared for by members of classes 
of mother’s helpers who are in train- 
ing for that vocation. This baby 
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laboratory school codéperates with 
other summer schools courses in 
child psychology, kindergarten, play- 
ground, eugenics, sociology of the 
home and family, and the religious 
training of children. 





Competition between Chautauqua 
talent bureaus must be rather keen 
when one of them announces: “In 
selecting talent, the is, as far 
as known, the only lyceum bureau 
that demands a definite moral and 
spiritual standard in engaging 
talent.” 





CHAUTAUQUA PLATFORM ECHOES 


All personal development is the work- 
ing out of our vision moments. There 
is a so-called deadline in all profes- 
sions, and the question is when that 
deadline is reached. It is reached when 
we cease to dream, and cease to work 
out the hopes of the eternal that come 
into our soul. There can be a rebirth 
of the power to dream, as there can be 
a living over again, a rejuvenation of 
life. Life is not finished at any stage. 
You can have a new life if you try, 
for it is possible to begin again.—Dr. 
C. Rexford Raymond, South Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn. 

Interest in the Bible has past from 
the theological, the devotional, and the 
critical study to the historical, the lit- 
erary, the social and the religious edu- 
cational value of the Bible. The inter- 
ests are historical, literary, social and 
educational, or gathering them all up 
in one word—practical. States are plac- 
ing the study of the Bible in the public 
schools and the enrollment of students 
in the Bible has trebled at Yale tho the 
courses offered are elective. The trou- 
ble is that there are only sixty-five pro- 
fessors in our colleges for this study 
when there should be six hundred.— 
Prof. Charles Foster Kent, of Yale. 


Our public schools are largely re- 
sponsible for our overcrowded cities 
and diminished rural populations. With 
their over-emphasis of intellectual dis- 
cipline without correlation with voca- 
tional pursuits and the almost complete 
ignoring of locality needs they are, in 
reality, making many localities poorer 
and non-progressive by draining them 
of their brightest and most efficient 
boys and girls, who after leaving 
school are forced, by the school system 
itself, to migrate to other regions. Un- 
fortunately our educational system in 
forestry has been developed almost en- 
tirely around the demand for profes- 
sionally trained men. We have sadly 
neglected the teaching of forestry in 
our public schools where the ey 
of our future citizens must find direc- 
tion and incentive for productive labor. 
—Prof. James W. Toumey, Director of 
Yale Forestry School. 
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BREAKING UP THE BIG ESTATES 


6 kz page from the London 
Times printed in facsimile 
above shows that the land 
policy proposed by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd George is produc- 
ing its effect in advance of its enact- 
ment. This advertisement is in itself 
a more emphatic condemnation of 
the British land system than Mr. 
Lloyd George’s most eloquent ar- 
raignment of “the arch depopulator 
of the Highlands.” In England and 
Wales the average density of popu- 
lation is 618 to the square mile. In 
many parts it is impossible for the 
small farmer to get land at any 
price. Yet on the same little island 
one man can offer for sale as a frac- 
tion of his holdings nearly 400,000 
acres. 

The great Sutherland deer forest 
was created in 1814, when the first 
Duke of Sutherland forcibly evicted 
with great barbarity 15,000 peasants 


from their holdings and colonized 
them on the coast. This famous inci- 
dent Mr. Lloyd George has made 
much of in his speeches in favor of 
land reform, for instance : 


A Highland deer-forest is a place 
where formerly thousands of people 
made a living by cultivating the soil— 
thousands of the most robust and gal- 
lant people these islands have ever seen. 
What happens when you make a deer- 
forest? You turn them all out—every 
man of them. You pull down their 
houses, you burn them. 

Those who doubt this statement have 
oy got to take their next holiday in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and there 
they will find millions of acres which 
formerly maintained the sturdiest, the 
most gallant race under the sun, a des- 
ert, in order that these millions of acres 
may be consigned entirely to sport. 


The opponents of Lloyd George de- 
fend the Sutherland clearances on the 
ground that the crofters were better 
off on the coast than on the High- 
lands and that the land was not and 


is not suited to agriculture. To this 
Lloyd George retorted that if the 
land proved to be good only for sport 
he would lay out 200 golf courses and 
open the shooting to 18,000 working- 
men at 2s. 6d. a head per week. 
Whereupon his critics amused them- 
selves with calculating how many 
millions it would cost to accommo- 
date all these people and what would 
happen when the 18,000 amateur 
sportsmen with their 18,000 guns and 
the 2000 golf players and their 2000 
caddies were turned loose in this na- 
tionalized deer forest. 


A DEATH HOUSE FOR RATS 


T the Panama Exposition in 
A= Francisco next year will 

be exhibited a model of a sci- 
entific rat trap for hotels, apartment 
houses, large restaurants, or any 
buildings larger than a residence. 
The trap is quite simple, tho suffi- 
ciently thrilling for the victim. In 
the kitchen, pantry, butcher shop, 
wine room, and in every part of the 
building that the rats would be like- 
ly to visit, an entry way to the trap 
has been made. This consists of a 
wire cage, baited and opening with 
an automatic door, so that when the 
rat creeps in to snatch at the bait, 
the floor drops from under him and 
lets him down into a long wire pas- 
sage. Behind him the way is blocked 
and the rat can travel in only one 
direction—straight ahead. He trots 
along the tunnel until he steps jaunt- 
ily thru another gate on to another 
trap door. This lets him down into 
a continuation of the passage. 

The rat travels in this manner 
possibly 800 feet, finally winding up 
in the engine room. This is comfort- 
ably warm, and as he makes the final 
turn, he is confronted by another 
gate, a trifle more complicated than 
the rest. He is used to it by now, and 
plunges on ahead; there is a queer 
little click, the gate slams back into 
place, and he has been registered. He 
now enters the death chamber, a 
sheet-iron, box-like affair, contain- 
ing food and water for the victims 
to subsist on until the date for their 
execution arrives. 

When the main trap contains a 
dozen or more rats, the modern Pied 
Piper looks them over, shuts up all 
the air vents and turns on the gas. 
This is an easy and humane but cer- 
tain death for the rats. This is prob- 
ably the only trap in existence which 
does not scare the rats, but looks 
more like a place of refuge. 

Since its installation in a Los An- 
geles club, the trap and apparatus 
have registered and executed 4812 
rats. It is expected that a trial will 
be given the apparatus in the United 
States Navy. 























THE GREATEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD 


With its twenty-four driving wheels this locomotive can pull a train nearly five miles long over the steep grades of Pennsylvania 


POLITICAL HERALDRY 


EW YORK STATE has 
N wn a modified Massa- 

chusetts ballot, adding, for 
the benefit of. the foreign voter, a 
party emblem opposite each name. 
But the law limits this to a square 
five-sixteenths of an inch across. The 
Republican party has been using as 
its device an eagle, holding a quill 
pen, talons on a ballot box, the whole 
seen—dubiously—against a setting 
—or is it the rising?—sun. But to 
compress this luxuriant symbolism 
into five-sixteenths of an inch was 
too great a task for the politicians, 
adepts rather at expansion than 
compression, and simplification be- 
came imperative. 

Consequently the ballot box and 
quill pen have been ruthlessly pruned 
away, the ambiguous sun discreetly 
suppressed, and only a bald-headed 
eagle, much subdued as to anatomi- 
cal detail, perpetuated. 

Progressives may call attention to 
the fact that this surviving eagle is 
distinctly a backward-looking bird, 
but heraldic eagles always have been 
cervically irresponsible, and other- 
wise the party is fortunate in the 
metamorphosis. It has not always 
been easy, in stepping down national 
politics to the ballot where assembly- 
men and aldermen flourished, to 
avoid giving the impression that 
everything but the ballot box had 

















THE OLD REPUBLICAN DEVICE 


quite vanished from party ken. It is 
a happy thought to invest each little 
candidate of the party in the full 
and adulterated dignity of the 
national bird. 

The new ballot does away with the 
voting of a straight ticket by mak- 
ing a single cross, as the nominees 
are grouped by office and not by 
party. 


OSTRICHES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


STRICHES were first brought 
QO into the United States in 1882. 

Between 1882 and 1886, 120 
were imported from South Africa, 
and from these were bred all the ten 
thousand birds now estimated to be 
living in the United States. Most of 
the ostrich farms are in Arizona, tho 
there are several in California and a 
few in Texas, Arkansas and Florida. 
There is now considerably more than 
$2,000,000 invested in the ostrich in- 
dustry thruout the country, not in- 
cluding the value of the farms. Os- 
triches are very profitable if proper- 
ly cared for. One acre of alfalfa will 
support four ostriches for one year 
with hardly any other food but 
gravel and ground bone. The same 
acre of alfalfa will support a cow, 
but a cow at the end of five years 
will only be worth fifty dollars, 
whereas the four ostriches at five 
years of age will be worth $1000. 
The birds will yield one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of feathers a year, be- 
sides the increase thru the eggs. 
Even the shells of infertile eggs are 
sold as curios. The price of feathers 
varies from ten dollars to $150 a 
pound. As it costs about ten dollars 
a year to support a bird, there is a 
profit of sixty dollars an acre from 
feathers alone. 

No one knows the age ostriches 
attain for they have not been under 
domestication for a sufficient length 
of time. They mature at the age of 
five years, but they are supposed to 
live to some three score and ten. 


A TITAN OF THE RAILS 


HESE are days of the titans, 

i not only in fifty-story build- 

ings, super-dreadnoughts and 
900-foot ocean liners, but in railway 
locomotives as well. Think of moving 
a train nearly five miles long, weigh- 
ing ninety million tons and composed 
of six hundred and fifty freight cars, 
and one has a conception of the enor- 
mous driving power behind the 
wheels of the “Matt H. Shay,” the 
largest railway engine in the world, 
which has just been put into com- 
mission by the Erie Railroad. 

Three engines in one more nearly 
characterizes this latest of the land 
leviathans. Under the enormous 
boiler and the tender are placed 
three sets of driving wheels, num- 
bering twenty-four in all, and these 
deliver to the rails a tractive power 
of more than 160,000 pounds. With 
each piston stroke there is expended 
energy equivalent to the discharge of 
four of the navy’s most powerful 
twelve-inch guns. But instead of 
hurling 850-pound projectiles a dozen 
miles or so, the power of these 
steam chests is chained to the hum- 
bler task of pushing heavy freight 
trains over the mountains east of 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvania. 

As a recognition of fifty years of 
service by one of the road’s most 
trusted engineers, the locomotive has 
been named the Matt H. Shay. 
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A NEW KIND OF PHILAN- 
THROPY 


FTER an opening of unusual 
Aven it is disappointing 

not to find The Ragged Trous- 
ered Philanthropists measuring up 
to its great possibilities. It is a story 
of workingmen, not written about 
them after the fashion of our so- 
ciological novels, but by one of them, 
voicing the views, the passions, and 
the ambitions of a class usually in- 
articulate. It is such a book as Zola 
might have written. Robert Tressell, 
according to the editor’s preface, 
was a house-painter and sign-writer, 
and from the rough notes he left 
after wearying of the uncertain life 
of his kind, this book has been pre- 
pared. 

Into a rough group of English 
plasterers, painters, ditchers and the 
great army of unskilled laborers the 
reader is injected. He sees them at 
their work, or at their noonday 
discussions “on the upturned pails, 
planks and dresser drawers, in 
their shabby, ragged clothing, eat- 
ing their coarse food, cracking their 
coarser jokes, contented so long as 
they had plenty of work, some- 
thing to eat, somebody else’s cast- 
off clothing to wear, convinced that 
the good things of life were not 
for the likes of them, or for 
their children either.” So fierce is the 
competition among them for work 
that they will accept any price, 
allowing themselves to be pitted 
against one another, accepting all 
kinds of hardships and petty tyran- 
nies only that they may be allowed 
the privilege of working for their em- 
ployers. In thus heaping up wealth 
for the capitalists they are philan- 
thropists, according to Frank Owen, 
who vainly preaches to the deaf ears 
of his mates the necessity of organ- 
ization among them, and tries to ex- 
plain to them the Socialist theories 
of the causes of poverty and their 
degradation: 

Poverty is not caused by men and 
women getting married; it’s not caused 
by machinery; it’s not caused by “over- 
production”; it’s not caused by drink or 
laziness; and it’s not caused by “over- 
population.” It’s caused by private mo- 
nopoly. That is the present system. 
They have monopolized everything that 
it is possible to monopolize. They have 
got the whole earth, the minerals in the 
earth, and the streams that water the 
earth. If it were possible to monopolize 
the air and compress it into huge gas- 
ometers, it would have been done long 
ago, and we should have been compelled 
to work in order to get money to buy 
air to breath. ... In exactly the same 
spirit as you now say: “It’s their land,” 
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“It’s their water,” “It’s their coal,” “It’s 
their iron,” so you would say: “It’s 
their air, these are their gasometers, 
and what rights have the likes of us 
to expect them to allow us to breathe 
for nothing?” 

With a setting of such promise the 
story opens, but beyond that it does 
not go. Zola would have delighted in 
its materials, but it lacks his treat- 
ment. There is no development, ex- 
cept in the general tone of hopeless- 
ness; events tread a round of repeti- 
tion approaching the monotonous, for 
a part of which one may blame Miss 
Jessie Pope, who edited it; yet no 
greater, perhaps, than the monotony 
of the lives in which they figure. 

Indeed, so gloomy is the picture 
that we should never accept it as 
standing for the outlook of the Amer- 
ican workingman, and we hesitate to 
accept it as standing for his British 
brother, but with all its bias it pre- 
sents an intimate view of the life of 
the working class that makes it a 
volume of more than fictional value. 


The Ragged Trousered Philanthro- 
pists, by Robert Tressell. New 
York: Stokes & Co. $1.25. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 


The light that beats upon a 
Nobel prize winner is not like- 
ly to be critical, whether or not 
it is favorable. The attention, 
therefore, that the works of Tagore 
have enjoyed is no index of their 
quality; in fact, so far as their qual- 
ity is concerned, it is quite mislead- 
ing, for the essential things in Ta- 
gore’s writings have been known to 
the Occident for ages, and have never 
been popular among us. In this col- 
lection of lectures on the realization 
of life, he expounds the philosophy of 
India as to the oneness of the soul 
with the universe, the soul’s realiza- 
tion of itself thru abnegation, the 
problem of evil, etc. This Indian phil- 
osophy is already familiar to stu- 
dents in the mysticism of Emerson, 
of Plato and of Christ, to name three 
disparate teachers, yet it is exactly 
this mysticism in each that the west- 
ern world has found hardest to un- 
derstand, not to say accept. There- 
fore the women’s clubs which recent- 
ly were expending some admiration 
on Sddhanaé were reading nothing 
new—merely something which they 
did not understand. This of course is 
not Tagore’s fault. His message is 
noble, and we need it, but there is no 
immediate chance that it will reach 
us. To those competent to receive it, 
it must sound a bit platitudinous, so 
often have lonely prophets preached 
it before. 





The Crescent Moon, a collection of 
charming child-poems, is of a piece 
with the philosophy. Sensitiveness to 
psychological experiences and to the 
suggestion of the infinite, is the mark 
of Indian thought, and also of the 
appreciation of childhood. The sub- 
ject matter of these poems is there- 
fore a happy vehicle for Tagore’s 


message. 

Sddhanad; The Realization of Life, 
by Rabindranath Tagore. New 
ane: The Macmillan Co., 1913, 
The Crescent Moon; Child-Poems, 
by Rabindranath Tagore. New 
ben The Macmillan Co., 1913, 
-25. 


AN IRISH CRITIC 
Edward Dowden, both as a critic and 
poet, outside of a few circles, was per- 
haps less known in America than the 
more successful of his opponents, like 
William Butler Yeats, or Mr. O’Grady, 
in the contest as to the wisdom of re- 
viving Irish “national” literature. But 
his Letters offer an opportunity to 
supplement his more important work on 
Shakespeare and Shelley by his inti- 
mate and unconventional remarks on 
them to his friends, and on Gladstone’s 
great Home Rule contest, in which he 
took no little part. 
.Dutton. $2.50. 
SUFFRAGETS AND PRISONS 
A plea for militant suffragism, a 
study of prison conditions and a psy- 
chological self-analysis, is Prisons and 
Prisoners, by Constance Lytton. Con- 
verted to the cause of militant suffrag- _ 
ism, four times Lady Lytton is impris- 
oned, once for going on a _ depu- 
tation to Parliament, for stone throw- 
ing and for window breaking. As a 
plea for militant suffragism it takes 
too much for granted, but as an 
exposé of the stupidity and futility 
of the present punitive prison system, 
the author shows how it, consistently 
defeats its own chief end by systemat- 
ically developing all that is worst in 
its victims and suppressing all that is 
best and then turning them out to prey 
upon society. Whatever else the mili- 
tant suffragets may or may not have 
accomplished they have improved the 
conditions of imprisonment in England 
for all prisoners, particularly for 
women. 
Doran. $1. 
TREES ON THE FARM 
A handbook for the farmer in the 
establishment, care and utilization of 
small patches or plantations of timber 
that may be maintained in con- 
nection with the farm is _ afford- 
ed by The Farm Woodlot, by Profes- 
sors E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling, 
of the College of Forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The book is a 
part of the Rural Science Series edited 
by Dean L. N. Bailey, of the Cornell 
School of Agriculture. The volume is 
also intended as a text-book for the 
agricultural student. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
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CRITICISM OF THE NEW HAVEN 


When we published in The Market 
Place and editorially accounts of the 
difficulties of the New Haven Rail- 
road, we had not the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
sustain our position. Several of our 
readers protested that we had gone 
too far. Since then, however, the 
Commission in its report has fully 


. endorsed the evidence which we re- 


viewed. 

From a Wall Street broker we 
have received an explanation which 
presents a point of view for which 
there is some justification: 


Recklessness and bad judgment is the 
natural and probable explanation for 
the wreck of the New Haven and the 
great reason for it is this: At the time 
these transactions were made this and 
other railroads were very prosperous 
and had more to say about rates and 
charges than today. When they got into 
trouble over such matters their politi- 
cal contributions undoubtedly brought 
them influence to get what they wanted. 
They could get protection in one way or 
another. They have given that up. They 
also expected to make the public pay for 
their extravagance in this case by an 
advance in rates. They miscalculated, 
that is all, and instead of the public 
paying additional fares and rates, they 
are at least in some instances paying 
less, and rather turning the tables on 
the railroads by the use of those very 
sharp and dangerous instruments, the 
commissions, State and _ Interstate, 
whose salaries are paid them by the 
people and whose power has been given 
them by the people for the express pur- 
of getting not impartial justice, 

ut partizan justice for their clients, 
the people. It is like making the judge 
also the prosecuting attorney and elect- 
ing or appointing him at frequent in- 
tervals so that if he is not zealous and 
efficient in the cause of partizan justice 
he will not long cumber his office. 

As a concrete example the New Ha- 
ven, after spending somewhere about 
$8,000,000 or $10,000,000 on the elec- 
trification of the line between New York 
and Stamford and its electrical equip- 
ment, has had the interstate commuta- 
tion rates to points east of Portchester 
reduced by the commission. The com- 
mission knows, if it knows anything, 
that the rates previously charged paid 
little profit, if any, the contention of 
the railroad being that all passenger 
commutation west of Greenwich was 
carried at an actual loss. I believe the 
commission knows the rate should be 
advanced to give the railroad a fair 
profit on its original investment, but 
they had strong reason to believe that a 
certain number of travelers were pre- 
pared to fight for lower rates and carry 
the fight into politics, so they got it. 

Of course, the added convenience of 
more rapid transportation, better ser- 
vice, no smoke, gas or cinders has not 
been considered by the commission as 
worth any additional money, tho to get 
this better service cost $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. You might say the rail- 
roads are fools to add facility after 








CONNECTICUT 


FLORIDA 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 
THE ELY SCHOOL 


For girls. Inthe country. One hour from New York City. 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 
A School in the country for sixty boys. New 
Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. Address JOHN 
C. BRINSMADE, Head Master. 


A HOME SCHOOL 

Delightful, country, home school for limited number of young 
children. Personal, individual attention. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WOODBURY, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The College Atmosphere— 


What is it? What is it good for? In the Edu- 











cational Number of The Independent, out next 
week, Edwin E. Slosson answers these ques- 
tions in a paper brimful of fact and highly 
damaging to certain academic superstitions. 








Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D. (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin) Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 





ILLINOIS 


Kindergarten Collegiate Institute 


Organized in 1881 as Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 
Two years regular course. Credit allowed tor work in special 
courses. University instructors. University credits, Address 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Department 506. 








INDIANA 








aschoolona farm 


woods, beautiful lake, 


High standards of 


Interlaken-— 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, 
under competent instructors, with growing of 
crops and care of live stock on a 670 acre farm. 
Shops, work with tools and animals, deep 


ing, healthful sports, right associates. 


perienced instructors who know life and mod- 
ern educational methods. 
American and European universities. 
ceptional school plant—gives opportunity for 
imitative and executive work. Only the sons 
of American business and professional men of 
good moral character admitted; the number is 
limited. Send today for catalogue. 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana 


boating, bathing, skat- 
scholarship—under ex- 


Preparation for 
An ex- 
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of the school. 


The Brookfield School 








THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small Family of Girls 
Miss Helen Fai Cooke, A.B., Welles! 
DIRECTORS: Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B.. Wellesley 
School Year—September 24, 1914—June 17, 1915 
For several weeks past we have been telling the readers of The Independent 


about the location, equipment and aim of our school. During the next few weeks 
we hope to tell you something about the course of study and the outdoor life 


Our work is conducted on the principle that HOW the pupil studies is of 
greater consequence than WHAT she studies. It is better for a girl to concen- 
trate her energies and know thoroughly what she learns, than to sip a little here 
and there and do nothing well. Every effort is made to discover by what means 
the girl’s powers may best be made to’ grow. Great stress is laid upon develop- 
ing ability to speak, write and read English with accuracy, skill and charm. The 
study of foreign languages is regarded as one of the most powerful aids in the 
development of judgment, discrimination and sympathy. For circular address 


MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 





North Brookfield, Mass. 
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Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles 
from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address Miss Ber- 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Twenty-sixth year begins Wednesday, October 1, 
1914. New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 
ment and latest modern improvements. Send to 

Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 
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Mr. Leeds 








NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortay Autuor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 











NEW YORK 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tic. Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address 

CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 
New York. 








Saratoga Springs, 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium— Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 








PENNSYLVANIA . 





PirtspurGcu, Pa, Wooptanp Roap, 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heren Coo.ipce, Acting President. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
lield, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if accepted, Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Rox. Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 














‘*I Have Never Been Sick’’ 
HERE ARE 15,000,000 
sick childrenin America. 
Are Your Children Well? 
TARVING AMERICA 
By A. W. McCann Tells Why. 
Send 10c postage for this book, read first chapter, 
and then send $1.50 for book or return it. 
F.M. BARTON, 21 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Write for List of Inven- 


WANTED IDEAS tions wanted by manufac- 


turers and prizep offered for inventions. Our four 
books sent free. Patents secured or Fee Returned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS, & CO., 801 F, Washington, D.C. 


By ender of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., NY. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 

















facility, luxury after luxury, more 
safety appliances and greater speed. 
There can hardly be two opinions about 
the facilities and luxuries and the 
speed, but the efforts to get “safety 
first” are necessary for self preserva- 
tion. While the New Haven has been 
one of the chief offenders in the bet- 
ter facilities that it has offered the 
public, and has done it sometimes at 
great cost, and while the past manage- 
ment has been reckless and prodigal 
when it should have been frugal, it does 
not seem that that management should 
be accused of robbery any more than 
the public who are behind the commis- 
sions and the individual commissioners 
themselves, who are still willing to com- 
pel at the pistol point the giving of 
something for eh «cay Therefore if 
any stockholders’ suits are to be 
brought for robbery, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various 
State commisioners should be made de- 
fendants as well as the management. If 
that is done I might join in. 
G. F. DOMINICK, JR. 
New York City 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN ALBANIA 


Thru the efforts of George Fred 
Williams, our erstwhile Minister to 
Greece and Montenegro, American 
interest has been aroused in the fate 
of the new kingdom of Albania, 
which is finding the sort of inde- 
pendence granted by the powers 
indigestible. American influence, we 
know, played a great part in the 
Balkan states, particularly during 
the late wars, which brought many 
returning immigrants, and a corre- 
spondent suggests how potent has 
been its influence even in Albania, 
most backward of the states. 


It is not generally realized how much 
the United States has been a foster 
mother to the Albanian nationalist 
cause. Altho the Albanians are sup- 
posed to be descendants of the ancient 
Pelasgians and the oldest people in the 
Balkans, the Turkish government re- 
fused official recognition to the Alba- 
nian language, and forced the schools 
to be conducted in the Greek language, 
and only at the American Missionary 
School for Girls at Korschte was Alba- 
nian used by teachers and _ pupils. 
There is a very strong Nationalist 
League in America, the “Vatra” or 
“Hearth,” which was formed June 13, 
1912, out of smaller organizations. The 
“Vatra” has 5,000 members. Its head- 
quarters are at 97 Compton street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. An Albanian weekly, the 
“Dielle” or Sun, has been printed in 
Boston since 1906. 

Many of the Albanian leaders in their 
own country have received their train- 
ing in the United States. Among them 
are two Harvard men, Father Fan 
Noli, of the Albanian Orthodox Church, 
who has translated the Bible into Al- 
banian, and a Mohammedan, Fark 
Korintza, A. M., who has been sug- 
gested as Minister to America; an 
Oberlin student, Christo Duko, now 
heading the Protestant Mission at 
Korschta, and Christo Floki, who is at 
present a judge of the Albanian Su- 
poe Court. All of these men have 
een actively connected with Vatra 
and the societies which preceded 
it, and all of them have been editors of 
the Dielle. Therefore American influ- 


ence is strong among the people who 
float the newest of flags, the black dou- 
ble-headed eagle of Scanderbeg on a red 
ground. 
JOSEPH F. GOULD 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


THE DUBLIN TAMMANY 


The Irish question has developed very 
greatly since I wrote you. The position 
in Ulster is now like a historical repeti- 
tion of what occurred in the original 
stage of the Union and which thru 
England’s lack of intelligence and 
obstinacy became a revolution. I sup- 

ose there is not an Englishman now 
iving who does not frankly con- 
cede that we were mistaken and who 
does not side with Chatham, Burke and 
other statesmen who then opposed the 
Government of the day. I have just 
spent a few days in Dublin and find 
people there talking of the Corporation 
as a small Tammany. This may be an 
exaggeration, but it is this class of peo- 
ple who will have control when Home 
Rule becomes law, and I do not suppose 
any one who lives in New York or who 
knows anything about it, would con- 
sider that a good thing for the country. 


AN ENGLISH READER 


UPHOLDING THE DIGNITY OF STAN- 
FORD 


From Sacramento, on the part of 
an “undergrad,” who for “reasons of 
state,” wishes his name to be with- 
held, comes the plaint that the inves- 
tigation described in “A Number of 
Things” for June 1 was unfair to 
Stanford in ranking it lowest among 
the great American universities in 
the number of students selecting 
courses in the Philosophy Depart- 
ment. The trouble is not with Stan- 
ford men, he writes, but with the 
professors, who “cannot pass out 
their knowledge in a way which will 
penetrate thru the inner convolutions 
of the student’s cerebellum.” He 
points out that students freely elect 
courses as difficult as Philosophy, 
but in which the professors “make 
their courses throb with real human 
interest,” from which he draws this 
very interesting conclusion: 


After all, teaching is a whole lot like 
salesmanship: the professor must first 
get attention, then interest, and then 
desire, before the mind of the student 
will react on what he is saying. The 
salesman who is most successful is the 
one who always finds something in com- 
mon between himself and his customer; 
and it is equally true that the success- 
ful professor must have something more 
than. book lore—he must possess the 
common touch. 

My criticism, then, of the results of 
this investigation into the popularity of 
university courses is that it falls into 
the common error of a posteriori rea- 
soning—it neglects an all-important 
factor in the selection of courses and 
places the emphasis upon the popular- 
ity of the subject rather than upon the 
popularity of the professor giving that 
subject. The first of these factor is not 
negligible, but of the two I believe the 
latter is the dominant consideration 
governing the student in his selection 
of courses. 
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PEBBLES 


Guest to Student Waiter—What was 
the result of yesterday’s meet? 
S. Waiter—Hash.—Cornell Widow. 


714—-Jim snores terribly. 
715 (an autoist)—Yes, he sleeps with 
his cut-out open.—Texas Coyote. 


“Can I git off today, boss?” 

“What for?” 

“A weddin’.” 

“Do you have to go?” 

“T’d like to, sir—I’m the bridegroom.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


The New Yorker was descanting on 
the glories of Broadway. “The streets 
are ablaze with light—a veritable riot,” 
he said. “Why, there is one electric sign 
with one hundred thousand lights.” 

“Doesn’t it make it rather conspicu- 
ous?” asked his English friend.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


When Eve brought wo to all mankind, 

Old Adam called her wo-man. 

But when she woo’d with love so kind, 

He then pronounced it woo-man. 

But now with folly and with pride, 

Their husbands’ pockets brimming, 

The ladies are so full of whims, 

That people call them whim-men. 
—Cornell Widow. 


I love to fish the rippling brook. 

And climb up trees to find my hook. 

It fills me full of keen delight, 

To feel the big mosquitoes bite. 

And as the fishes flirt with death, 

I simply love to bate my breath, 

Then when I leave the fishy horde, 

I reel in happy as a lord. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


So live that when thy summons comes 
to join 

The investigated caravan which moves 

To that imperious realm where each 
shall be 

A witness in the silent halls of Con- 
gress, 

Thou go not like the frenzied financier, 

Burning his books; but, hiding no 
secrets 

Of some rascally trust, approach the 
stand 

Like one who, having dined, serenely 
sips 

His coffee, and talks about the weather. 

—Life. 


David Belasco, apropos of the in- 
roads moving pictures have made on 
the regular theater, said: 

“The cream of the theater has not 
suffered. No, the best has not suffered. 
But down at the bottom, down among 
the skim milk, so to speak, there the 
suffering has been terrible. 

“I heard of a sad case the other day. 
There was a chap who had a dozen per- 
forming parrots. For a long time, 
thanks to the movies, this chap had 
been out of a job. But, at last, his agent 
wired him that he’d signed him up at 
a good price. 

“Several days past. Then the agent 
received on a soiled postal card from 
the poor fellow this tragic declination: 

“*Can’t accept. Have eaten my act.’” 

—New York Globe. 











INFORMATION ! 


















is under the supervision of the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 





BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


ne 














CEDARVALE RANCH AND CAMPS. 
In the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. No mosquitoes or gnats. Dry climate. 


Pure water. Bountiful table supplied from the 
ranch products. Close to Yellowstone Park and 
the Big Horn Canyon. Motor boat trips on the 
Big Horn and Yellowstone’ Rivers. Horseback 


riding. Fine trout fishing. Deer, bear and moun- 
tain sheep hunting. A homelike resort for the 
whole family. Terms reasonable. 


CEDARVALE RANCH, Raymond, Wyoming. 





MAINE 


ROBINHOOD INN AND COTTAGES 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 


now open. Directly on Ocean. Special atten- 
tion given families. Circular. Muss Massey. 








MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 
An Exceptional Hotel. Ideal for week ends or 
commuting. Twenty miles from New York. Ex- 
tensive grounds, golf, tennis, fine roads. Booklet. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 











ONTO 


“ Beautiful Hills” 
UNADILLA, NEW YORK 


An attractive Summer Home in one of the most 
beautiful sections of the State. 


OPENS JUNE 5th 


Write for Booklet 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Prop. 














HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway. 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel. 





Within ten minutes to centre of theatre and 
shopping district. Exceptionally large, quiet 
rooms, with baths. Special summer rates now. 
All the comforts of the better New York Hotels 

at one-third less price. 

Broadway Surface Cars from Day Line, 129th 
St. Pier direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 
utes. 

Subway Station at door—S6th Street Station. 

Elevated Station two blocks away—86th Street 





Station. 
ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


**Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

















7 BerMUdaA 


Tem perature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 

via Halifax, N. 8., 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 
most delightful cruise of 


1500 miles. Magnificent 
To Quebec scenery: Gut of Canso, 

Northumberland Strait, 
Gulf and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 
River. S.S. ‘Trinidad’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 
August Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 
and 2ist. For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 


Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 











SANITARIUMS 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nerveus 2nd mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company 


at the close ef business on the 30th day of 
ae RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investment, 
viz. : 
Public securities, 
value 
Other 


market 
$2,443,041.25 

market 
13,412,708.80 
1,794.405.36 


securities, 


Real estate owned 
Mortgages owned 
Loans secured by other col- 
lateral 
Bills purchased not secured 
by collateral 
Overdrafts (secured) : 
Due from trust companies, 
banks and bankers 
Specie 
Legal tender notes and notes 
of national banks 
Other assets, viz. : 
Suspense ac- 
count ........$446,720.61 
Insurance ac- 
count bonds 
and mortgages 198.00 
Accrued interest 
148,224.66 


3,270,701 37 


9,950,009.60 
30,795.58 


1,274,118.73 
3,000,000.00 


100,000.00 


595,143.27 


$40,923,666.95 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Surplus on market values : 
Surplus fund. .$3,780,374.96 
Undivide 


$1,000,000.00 


47,413.91 
3,827,788.87 


Surplus on books.$3,673,080.47 


de- 
$3,278,165.67 


Preferred 
posits 
Deposits not pre- 
ferred ........20,183,406.25 
Due trust com- 
panies, banks 
and bankers... 297,373.40 
_ nn 32,758,045.32 
Other liabilities, viz. : 
General account 
interest ...... $323,154.64 
Life insurance. 367,718.92 
Reserved for 
MOD cc cce 
Annuities 
Accrued _ inter- 
est entered... 
Contingent ac- 
count 
Estimated 
earned 


100,810.75 


1,467.91 


3,336,932.76 


$40,923,666.95 








MEETING 





NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING OF 
STOCK HOLDERS 


of 
UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
AMERICA. aa 


NOTICE 18S HEREBY GIVEN, that by order o 
the Board of Directors, a special meoting of the 
stockholders of UNITED CIGAR STORES COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA will be held at the office 
of the Company, No. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J., on August 14, 1914, at 2 p. m.; for the 


erpene of acting upon lutions to amend 
be ificate of Incorporation of this company A 


to change the par value of the shares of it 
ital stock, both Common and Preferred, from $1 
per share, present par value, to $10 per share, 
and to transact such other and further business as 
may lawfully come before said meeting. 

Dated July 8, 1914. 


GBORGE WATTLEY, Secretary. 
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FISCAL YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The nation’s foreign trade in the fis- 
cal year that closed on June 30 amount- 
ed to $4,258,795,735 and was less by 
only $20,000,000, or about half of one 
per cent, than that of the preceding 
year. Imports were $1,894,169,180. 
Here was an increase of $81,000,000, 
but it should not be ascribed exclusive- 
ly to tariff changes. The value of food- 
stuffs alone brought into *the country 
was larger by $53,000,000 than in the 
preceding year. A considerable part of 
this increase was due to imports of 
meat, of which we are not at present, 
it appears, producing enough to meet 
the demands of our own people. These 
imports have not reduced prices, which 
are now rising. Altho the free list was 
enlarged by the new tariff law, there 
has been only a slight increase of the 
free imports, from 54% per cent of 
the total to 59% per cent. 

Exports amounted to $2,329,731,886 
and showed a reduction of a little less 
than $99,000,000. More than three- 
fourths of this may be accounted for 
by the smaller sales of our foodstuffs 
—grain, meat, etc.—to foreign buyers. 
These sales have declined for the same 
reason that explains the increased im- 
ports of similar products. The domestic 
output has not kept pace with the 
growth of population. Our exports of 
foodstuffs were reduced by about $75,- 
000,000. They will rise again this year 
because of one product, wheat, we have 
much more than we need, and can sell 
250,000,000 bushels. But a crop of 
930,000,000 bushels cannot be harvested 
every year. 

Our tariff reductions have not as- 
sisted the foreign manufacturers of 
iron and steel and cotton goods. The 
iron and steel industry in Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Belgium is now suf- 
fering from depression. Prices are low 
and the export demand is weak. At the 
English and Belgium cotton mills de- 
pression has caused a severe curtail- 
ment of output. 


ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Last week’s transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange showed an in- 
crease of fifty per cent (the total rising 
to 1,608,000 shares) owing mainly to 
the effect of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s report concerning the 
New Haven railroad company. There 
was no evidence of any considerable un- 
loading of New Haven shares held for 
investment, but the severity of the re- 
port suggested to speculative traders a 
series of sales for the decline. New Ha- 
ven shares fell, on Thursday, to 49%, 
but a recovery to 54 left a net loss of 
2% points for the week. The report 
caused some liquidation by holders in 
Europe. Attacks were also made by 
speculators on Missouri Pacific, Denver 


& Rio Grande and other roads of the 
Gould group. New York Central de- 
clined to 835%, the lowest price in thirty 
years. 

The effect of the New Haven report 
was not due to any disclosure of facts 
that had not been known, but to the 
severity of the commission’s expres- 
sions, to the recommendation that both 
civil and criminal suits should be 
brought, and to an impression that the 
tone of the report foreshadowed a 
sharply adverse response to the East- 
ern railroad companies’ long pending 
application for permission to increase 
freight rates. 

The withdrawal of Huerta had no 
perceptible effect upon share prices. It 
was not discussed as a factor in the 
market, partly because the prevailing 
belief was that the Mexican problem 
had not been solved. But events relat- 
ing to Mexico have not, since the be- 
ginning of the year, moved prices one 
way or the other. 

Reports as to the condition of trade 
thruout the country were favorable, in 
that they showed moderate improve- 
ment and the growth of optimistic sen- 
timent, mainly on account of the crops. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The coming increase of freight traf- 
fic, due to the large crops, will help 
the railroads, and the reports of gross 
and net earnings since the beginning 
of the year show that they need this 
help. May is the latest month for which 
both the gross and the net are now 
available. In that month the gross rev- 
enue declined ten per cent (as com- 
pared with the revenue in May, 1913), 
and the reduction of net earnings was 
17% per cent, altho the operating ex- 
penses had been reduced by 7% per 
cent. The loss of net was especially no- 
ticeable in the Central West and North- 
west, where it exceeded twenty-six per 
cent. 

For the five months that ended with 
May the loss of gross was 6% per cent, 
and this was accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of net earnings that amounted to 
13% per cent, or $41,000,000. Revenue 
returns of this kind restrain the com- 
panies from making improvements and 
confine within narrow limits their pur- 
chases of material and equipment. 


A FREIGHT BOYCOTT 


The president of the Erie Railroad 
Company was interviewed in Milwau- 
kee last week, and his opinions as to 
the cause of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of business were sought. “The av- 
tomobile craze, the moving picture 
habit, and fool law making,” he re 
marked, if the published reports are 
trustworthy, were symptoms of . un- 
reasonable unrest, and depression was 
due, he added, to attacks upon the rail- 
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roads. While he did not distinctly assert 
that “the automobile craze and the 
moving picture habit” were also causes 
of depression, a prominent motor com- 
pany in Detroit understood that he had 
done so. “He stated,” the company 
says in an order issued to its traffic 
agents, “that moving picture shows and 
the ‘automobile craze,’ as he termed it, 
were jointly responsible for the greater 
part of the so-called hard times.” 

This order goes on to say that such 
an attack upon the automobile business 
is “ill-advised in the extreme, unwar- 
ranted, and manifestly unfair” to the 
manufacturers and their employees. 
Pointing out that the company has giv- 
en 9000 carloads of freight and 430,000 
express parcels to the railroads, the 
order directs the traffic agents to make 
all freight and express shipments here- 
after “by way of lines other than those 
of the Erie Railroad Company.” 

If President Underwood was correct- 
ly reported, the interview was an un- 
fortunate one, in more than one sense 
of the word. Before usigg the boycott, 
however, the automobile company 
should have verified the published re- 
port, and then, even if it were proved 
that Mr. Underwood had ascribed the 
depression to “the automobile craze,” it 
might have been well to let an adver- 
tised boycott alone. The case as it 


stands appears to be one for media- 
tion. 








The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has issued an order reducing ex- 
press rates in that state by twenty-one 
per cent. 


A coéperative glass company in Cum- 
berland, Maryland, has declared a divi- 
dend of ninety-two per cent for the 
year ended with June. Nearly all of 
the company’s shares are owned by its 
300 employees. 


A census report recently issued, re- 
lating to the 195 cities having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 or more, shows that the 
average payment per capita for mu- 
nicipal expenses increased from $13.02, 
in 1902, to $17.34 in 1912. 


In the eleven months that ended with 
June, 1,254,548 immigrants arrived in 
this country, and 312,818 of them were 
Italians. The number of those coming 
from countries that took part in the 
Balkan wars has been increasing. 


The number of cattle marketed in 
Kansas City since January 1 has been 
less by 150,000 than the number sold in 
the corresponding months of last year. 
“We must look to New England and the 
South,” says the general manager of 
the great beef firm of Swift & Co., 
“for an increase in the cattle supply. 


The West cannot supply the demand.” 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
» Quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 2% 
Der cent, and 2% shafes of common stock on 
every 100 shares of common stock outstanding, 
all payable August 1. 
Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable July 31. 
United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
Dany, 1% per cent, payable August 1. - 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


pany, common, quarterly, 1 per cent, pay- 
able July 30. ne 


has filed a bill to foreclose the same. 


Dated, New York, July 16, 1914. 


Cc. W. COX, 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 
CHARLES E. SIGLER, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 


St. Louis & San Franciseo Railroad Co, 


To Holders of 4% Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Due July 1, 19651: 


As stated in the Committee’s circular, dated June 23, 1914, the Receivers have 
informed the Committee that the earnings of the properties were more than sufficient 
to pay interest on the Refunding Bonds, but that the same were used for the physical 
rehabilitation of the property, the payment of car trusts, and for other capital expend- 
itures. In consequence no funds were available to pay the interest due July 1, 1914, 
on the Refunding Bonds, and when the Court refused to issue Receivers’ certificates 
to provide for this interest, default naturally followed. 


The Committee now announces that a majority of the bonds have been deposited 
under the Deposit Agreement dated June 20, 1914, that the Certificates of Deposit of 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK have been listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and that the Trustee under the Refunding Mortgage 


For the present, holders may continue to deposit their bonds, but the Committee 
desires to make clear to vondholders that have not yet deposited that it is acting 
solely for the deposited bonds, and that it reserves the right at any time without 
further notice to refuse further deposits. 


FREDERICK STRAUSS, Chairman, 

Of J. & W. Seligman & Company. 
J. N. WALLACE, 

President, Central Trust, Co. of New York, 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 

President, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, 

President, Union Trust Co. of New York, 
HARRY BRONNER, 

Of Hallgarten & Company. 


Of Robert Winthrop & Company. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Committee. 
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Montana, conceded to be the 


Co-Operative Schools Agency, 1. 41 Park Row, w. v. 


Financed by best schools in U.S. All Classes. Call or write. 
Information, consultation, catalogues free. Tel. 3963 Cortlandt. 





premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 
Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 

P. O. Box D Helena, Montana 











SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struee 
ture, and writing of the Short- taught by Dr. 4, 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
re 


catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 806, Springfield, 








“INFORMATIONABOUT 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


You are invited freely to call upon or 
write the Educational! Library of the New 
York Evening Post about private Schools, 
A unique and practical library informa- 
tion service, completely equipped wi’h 
catalogues, directories, special report, 
etc., it offers you, without charge, help 
that is practical, timely, and above all 
unbiassed. Inquiries by mail are promptly 
answered, and schools that seem best to 
Meet your requirements suggested, and 
their location, environment, rates, and 
special points of strength set forth. This 
School Information Service is free to all 
inquirers. 

The Evening Post *‘Directory of Private 
Sechools’’ sent on request. 


Address EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 


The Zoening Post. 


22 VESEY STREET - NEW YORK 


























The Secret 
of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day lies in a 
pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 





your beard and your 
er ebets, — trim 
‘kk when it becomes ‘‘woolly.*’ Try - 
ware stores Coates “Easy Running.’’. Ifthey haven't 
them, sendto us. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO - Worcester, Mass. 














GOING AWAY? 


If you desire your address changed on our 
mailing lists, please let us know, if possible, two 
weeks or more in advance. Kindly give us your 
old as well as the new address, when writing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West Fortieth Street New York 








DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN LIGHT AND TRACTION COMPANY, 





The Board of Directors this day declared from 
the net earnings of the company the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (1%%) on the PREFDRRED stock of this 
Company, payable Aug. 1, 1914, to stockholders of 
record of PREFERRED stock at the close of busi- 
ness July 15, 1914. ‘ 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a quarterly dividend of 
TWO AND ONE-HALF PBR OENT. (2%%) on 
the COMMON stock of this Company, payable 
August 1, 1914, to stockholders of record of OOM- 
MON stock at the close of business July 15, 1914. 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF (2%) SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
on every ONE HUNDRED (100) shares of COM- 
MON stock outstanding, payable August 1, 1914, 
to stockholders of record of COMMON stock at 
the close of business July 15, 1914. 

The Transfer Books for both PREFERRED and 
COMMON stock will close July 15, 1914, at 3 
o’clock p. m., and will reopen August 1, 1914, at 


10 o’clock a. m. 
Cc. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 
FEDERAL SUGAR G CO. 
July 15, 1914. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid July 31, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 29, 1914. Transfer books will not close. 

A. H. PLATT, Sec’y. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The extra dividend on the common stock of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, declared January 
&, 1914, will be payable on July 20, 1914, at 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., upon surrender of 
the warrants therefor heretofore issued. 

The amount payable in cash upon each warrant 
(being $3.00 per share of Union Pacitic common 
stock to which the warrant appertains) will be in- 
creased by the ratable share of the interest real- 
jzed from April 1 to July 20, 1914 (being at the 
rates of 2% per cent. from April 1 to July 1, and 
2 per cent. from July 1 to July 20), upon a spe- 
celal deposit of the cash dividend fund maintained 
during the period of the postponement of the pay- 
ment by reason of litigation. 

Stock certificates of The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company for the number of full shares, 
and scrip of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for any fraction of a share of stock of The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company due upon each 
warrant will be issued (being at the rate of 12 
one-hundredths of one shure of Baltimore and Ohio 
preferred stock and 22% one-hundredths of one 
share of Baltimore and Obio common stock per 
share of Union Pacific common stock to which 
the warrant appertains). The said fractional scrip 
will be in favor of ‘‘bearer,’’ and will be exchange- 
able, when surrendered to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company in amounts aggregating one or more 
full shares, for a stock certificate of The Balti- 
more and Objo Railroad Company fdr the full 
shares, and scrip for any fraction of a share in ex- 
cess thereof, included in the aggregate amount of 
the scrip so surrendered No voting right will at- 
tach to the serip nor will any Baltimore and Ohio 
dividend be pald thereon. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Rallroad Company has 
declared its regular semi-annual dividends (being 
2 per cent. on its preferred stock and 3 per cent. 
on its common stock) payable September 1, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on August 1, 1914. Full shares of Baltimore & 
Ohio stock, represented by stock certificates of 
that Company, issued In exchange for Union Pa- 
eifie extra dividend warrants or fractional serip 
on or prior to August 1, 1914, will therefore be en- 
titled to the Baltimore and Ohio dividend thereon 
payable September 1, 1914. Upon the delivery 
prior to September 1, 1914, of Baltimore and Ohio 
stock certificates issued after August 1, 1914, in 
exchange for Union Pacific extra dividend warrants 
or fractional scrip, the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company will deliver therewith its due bills, pay- 
able to “‘bearer,”’ for the Baltimore and Ohio 
dividends payable September 1, 1914, when and if 
collected by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
upon the shares represented by such certificates. 
Upon the delivery on or after September 1, 1914, of 
Baltimore and Ohio etock certificates issued after 
Angust 1, 1914, In exchange for Union Pacific ex- 
tra dividend warrants or fractional scrip, the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company will pay to the 
registered owner of such stock certificates the 
amount of the Baltimore and Ohio dividends. pay- 
able September 1, 1914, collected by it upon the 
shares represented by such certificates. 

The registered holder of a Union Pacific extra 
dividend warrant will not be required to execute 
any requisition or power of attorney to obtain the 
issue In his own name of Baltimore and Ohio stock 
certificates and check for the cash payment due 
upon such warrant, the surrender of the warrant 
being sufficient In such case. The dividend right 
upon the whole number of shares of Union Pacific 
common stock to which the warrant appertains, or 
upon any number of such shares included therein 
may be assigned as an entirety, using for that 
purpose the form of ass'gnment on the back of 
the warrant; but no cther assignment or division 
of the rights accruing under a warrant will be rec- 
ognized. 

The Union Pacific Ratlroad Company will not 
buy or sell fractional scrip, nor can it in any way 
act or give advice with reference to such transac- 


tions. 
FREDERIC V. 8. OROSBY, 


July 16, 1914. Treasurer. 





United States Realty and Improvement Co. 

111 Broadway, New York, July 14, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Realty and Improvement Company 
held this day, a dividend of one and one-quarter 
per cent. was declared, payable on August 1, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 

on July 21, 1914. 
B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1914, will be paid July 30, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record as of June 30, 1914. 

T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 

New York, June 24, 1914. 



































INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















SEMI-ANNUAL FIGURES 


Only a few of the fire insurance com- 
panies make publication of their figures 
for the half-year ending June 30. On 
the slight statistical information at 
hand we are led to the conclusion that 
the underwriting operations of the 
companies generally, during the first six 
months of 1914, will show a small mar- 
gin of loss. There is probably a rea- 
sonable gain in assets due, principally, 
to a slight appreciation in the value of 
securities composing the investments, 
helped in some cases by a decrease in 
liabilities for account of unearned pre- 
miums. 

The Home Insurance Company of 
New York shows, as of date June 30, 
total assets of $34,246,172, a gain of $1,- 
106,256 since January 1. The net sur- 
plus rose from $10,073,020 to $10,391,- 
672 in the same time, a gain of $318,652. 
The value of the invested securities in- 
creased $499,417. Constantly strength- 
ening all its reserve funds the company 
now adds $100,000 for unreported losses 
and $50,000 for taxes. The premiums for 
the half year were $7,741,099; losses in- 
curred, $4,292,777 (55.46 per cent) ; ex- 
penses and taxes, less investment ex- 
pense, $2,926,597 (37.86 per cent); to- 
tal outgo for losses and expenses, $7,- 
219,374. The difference between total 
premiums and total losses and ex- 
penses, $521,725, measures the “trade” 
gain. But the unearned premium liabil- 
ity increased $840,938, with the result 
that the “underwriting” shows a loss 
of $319,213. 

The semi-annual statement of the 
Continental, another of the big compa- 
nies, shows total assets of $28,115,274 
and net surplus of $15,088,209, gains, 
respectively, of $486,797 and $24,711. 

The Fidelity-Phenix shows total as- 
sets of $15,487,561; net surplus of $4,- 
257,908. Gains for the six months were: 
assets, $529,464; net surplus, $77,851. 

The few figures quoted indicate the 
difficulties the companies are experienc- 
ing this year in making headway 
against adverse underwriting condi- 
tions, and it is probable, unless the last 
half of the year shows an improvement 
in this respect, that any progress made 
by the end of the year will be due to 
appreciation in investment values, pro- 
vided, of course, securities at least 
maintain their present level. 


THE POSTAL LIFE 


For the benefit of such of our readers 
as apply from time to time for informa- 
tion respecting the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York we submit 
the following facts: 

The company began business in June, 
1905, under the corporate title “Life In- 
surance Club of New York,” continu- 
ing under that name until November 22, 
1906, when it adopted its present one. It 


has always been an old line, legal re- 
serve life insurance company, practis- 
ing the methods used by companies of 
that class, except as to the manner of 
securing new business. It employs no 
agents, as do all the other companies. 
It does, however, offer to pay policy- 
holders a small fee per $1,000 of in- 
surance for such new business as they 
introduce. In addition to this, it relies 
on the advertising it does. 

At the end of 1905 the Life Insurance 
Club showed, cash capital, $100,000; to- 
tal admitted assets, $117,633; policy re- 
serve, $4,186; net surplus, $13,447. 
During the last half of 1905 it wrote a 
total of 205 policies for $347,000 of in- 
surance and had in force on December 
31, 1905, 201 policies for $342,000. 

In the following November the name 
of the company was changed, as stated. 
At the end of 1906 the total admitted 
assets were $131,192; reserve, $16,250; 
net surplus, $14,942. It issued that year 


475 policies for $701,500; and had in. 
force at the end of the year 601 policies 


for $949,500. 
At the end of 1907 the admitted as- 


sets were $155,150; reserve, $32,229; - 


net surplus, $22,586; new policies is- 
sued, 122 for $199,750; in force at end 
of 1907, 644 for $1,005,750. 

In June, 1908, the Postal reinsured 
certain legal reserve and “contract re- 
serve” policies of the Mutual Reserve 
Lif2 Insurance Company, then in the 
hands of receivers. At the end of 1908 
the Postal’s assets were $429,920; re- 
serve, $256,113; net surplus, $40,296; 
policies issued, 1,126 for $1,967,522 in- 
surance; in force, end of year, 1,697 
policies for $2,830,772. 

In April, 1909, the Postal reinsured 
the business of the Economic Life In- 
surance Company of Wilmington, Del. 
The Postal’s assets at the end of 1909 
were $548,233; reserve, $376,458; net 
surplus, $61,827. Issued that year 1,208 
policies for $3,151,237; in force, end of 
year, 2,125 policies for $4,170,254. 

On December 31, 1910, the Postal 
took over all the business—assets, lia- 
bilities and insurance in force—of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, including $9,854,027 
of assets and 26,480 policies for $58,- 
474,236 of insurance. In that year the 
Postal itself issued 241 new policies for 
$429,318 of insurance. The whole 
amount of insurance outstanding at the 
end of 1910—that strictly of its own 
writing and the reinsurances of the 
Mutual Reserve, the Economic and the 
Provident Savings—aggregated 28,661 
policies, representing $62,669,531 of in- 
surance. The total admitted assets, De- 
cember 31, 1910, were $10,851,329; re- 
serve, $10,375,822; net surplus, $98,098. 

The Provident Savings business is 
kept to itself, with a separate account- 
ing to holders of those policies. Since 
December 31, 1910, the total admitted 
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assets, net reserve, net surplus, new in- 
surance issued and insurance in force 
show as below: 


December 31 1911 1912 1913 
Assets ....+. $10,603,384 $10,102,298 $9,773,262 
Reserve ....-. 9,967,168 9,497,316 9,212,672 
Net surplus... 231,640 126,084 130,044 
No. of new 

policies .... 730 1,660 + 


Amt. of new 
policies .... 1,423,223 3,018,187 3,052,039 
No. policies in 


force ..cce- 25,309 24,426 + 
Amt. ins. in 
force ...... 53,750,223 49,995,999 47,250,058 





4 +Insurance Department figures not issued at 
this date. 

It is impossible from the New York 
Insurance Department reports to state 
the number and amount of actual new 
policies issued by the Postal itself, for 
it is reasonable to presume that, to the 
extent it can do so, the company is tak- 
ing up the policies of the Mutual Re- 
serve, the Economic and the Provident 
Savings, substituting its own policies 
for them on terms satisfactory to it- 
self and the reinsured policyholders. 
The Postal was examined by the New 
York Department in 1912, as of June 
30 of that year. Persons interested in 
the findings doubtless could secure a 
copy of that report from the company 
or the Superintendent of Insurance, Al- 

, bany, N. Y. 

From date of organization in 1905 to 
December 31, 1913, the Postal has paid 
out in dividends the following totals: 
To stockholders, $5,000; to policyhold- 
ers, $102,110. 








An investigation covering a period of 
thirteen years made by the Department 
of Agriculture, Ontario, demonstrates 
that lightning rods are 94.5 per cent ef- 
ficient. For a period of eight years in 
Iowa insurance companies paid losses of 
$4,464 on buildings equipped with rods 
and $341,065 on the same number hav- 
ing no such protection. 


An examination of the Great East- 
ern Casualty Company of New York, 
made by the New York Insurance De- 
partment as of date March 31, 1914, 
raises the company’s liabilities on un- 
paid loss reserves and unearned premi- 
ums by $48,367 and reduces the net sur- 
plus that much. The assets are put 
at $949,569 and the net surplus at 
$60,710. 


The commission appointed about a 
year ago to appraise the value of the 
capital stock of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, which is to be trans- 
formed into a mutual, has made its re- 
port, fixing the amount at $18,174,109. 
The outstanding stock aggregates $2,- 
000,000 par value. At the end of 1913 
the net surplus of the company was 
$23,568,576. 


In a suit for recovery under a bur- 
glary policy, Prager v. Insurance Com- 
pany, City Court, New York, the court 
held that the contract was void be- 
cause the assured stated in his appli- 
cation for the insurance that he had 
never suffered any loss by burglary or 
theft. It was proved that he had on 
several occasions. The court charac- 
terized the suppression of this informa- 
tion as a breach of warranty. 








The Joke—He Never Thought of B. V. D. 


ANNING, mopping and grimacing, “Phew! how hot,” won’t 
keep you cool, when the sun grills. B.V.D. will. It lifts 
a burden from your body and weight from your mind. You 
forget the heat, because you’re too busy “enjoying life’ —loung- 
ing, dancing, a game of golf, a bout at tennis, watching a baseball 
game. Remember that zot a// ‘‘Athletic’”” Underwear is B.V.D. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. That positively safeguards you. On every B. V. D. garment is sewed. 


This Red Woven Label 
$ MADE FOR THE > 





BEST RETAIL TRADE ; 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


and Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
$0c., 75¢., $1.00 and $1.50 the 





Garment, 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit, 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, F. C 














ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE C0. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss 
Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a sim- 
ilar name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years, 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of ....... $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of srbndc ures tepossiens eenevye 282.298,429.80 
Paid losses during that ara Loe eh pawhene saad e vale bese p eee ene. aeteds 141,567,550.30 
Semen ueeeenten GE: Giiee Wi GOED oo 000 6 ccvelcc ce eke Gs ckae tuchece 89,740,400.00 
ee er ree er eee 82,497,340.00 
Lames COCA DE OIE TNE i i560 te écie nvcntesec cdseet ¥end 40008 7,243,060,00 
Interest paid on certificates AMOUNES tO 2... .ccesccccccscccveccece coccccs 22,585 ,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the assets of the company amounted to... ....... 13,259,024.16 

The profits of the company revert to the assured ard are divided annually upon the 


premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until or- 
dered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, Pres. CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres.5 WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 
2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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ROMANCES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


Beauty and Printers’ Ink 


Out in Cleveland there is a drug-store, 
perched on a quiet corner of the Ohio me- 
tropolis. It is an unpretentious building, 
much like many another drug-store. Yet loyal 
Clevelanders, passing with a visitor, point to 
it with pride. “There,” they are wont to say, 
“is where Fred Stecher got his start.” 

And then will follow the story of the young 
Cleveland pharmacist who filled prescrip- 
tions, sold stamps, and graciously met all the 
demands made upon a community-druggist 
before he made a fortune out of Pompeian 
Cream. 

This Cleveland druggist—Mr. Frederick W. 
Stecher—-began to study the inquiries of his 
customers in the hope of discovering some 
definite need that he might fill. It was not 
long before he realized that every woman 
who came into his store was interested in 
enhancing her good looks and in preserving 
her youthful appearance. 

Age-old fact though this was, it was an in- 
spiration to young Stecher. He concluded 
that a different kind of a face-cream designed 
to clean the skin pores would have a wide 
appeal to lovers of good complexions. 

A few months later the young druggist was 
doing a thriving local business with Pom- 
peian Massage Cream. 

That was in 1901. Mr. Stecher reasoned 
that if he could address millions of readers 
of periodicals at once he could create a great 
demand for his product. 

Fired with faith and enthusiasm, the drug- 
gist came to New York in 1902. He ex- 
plained his proposition to several advertising 
men. They discouraged him. But Stecher 
would not be disheartened. He looked up 
another advertising man and met that Co- 
lumbus of the advertising fraternity, Mr. 
William H. Johns. 

“What is your cream good for?” asked the 
advertising agent. Mr. Stecher explained 
that it was a massage cream to rub in and 
rub out, bringing the pore-dirt with it. Mr. 
- Johns discovered an idea there. “It’s worth 
a trial, at least,” he said. So the Ohioan ac- 
cepted a plan as outlined and gave his check 
for two hundred and twenty-nine dollars, the 
cost of the first two magazine advertise- 
ments. 

The following month the advertisements 


This is one of a series of articles that is being published by the 


appeared, and it was only a short while be- 
fore the little drug-store in Cleveland was 
unable to meet the demand for samples of 
Pompeian Cream requested by magazine 
readers in all parts of the country. The good 
news was telegraphed to New York, and with 
it the determination to devote the greater — 
part of all money realized to a large fall ad- 
vertising campaign in the national periodi- 
cals. 

A number of magazines and weeklies in 
the September issues of 1902 carried as much 
advertising of Pompeian Cream as eight 
thousands dollars would buy. The sales 
from the two magazine advertisements de- 
termined Mr. Stecher to invest this amount in 
publicity. “I want to make a beauty appeal,” 
he said “and Ill do it with printers’ ink.” 

The rest of the story is one of phenomenal 
growth. Less than a year after the first ad- 
vertising appeared in the periodicals, the 
business had outgrown the drug-store. A 
large new place with facilities for manufac- 
turing and distributing was secured. Today 
nearly fifty thousand barbers use Pompeian 
Cream in their shops, approximately fifty 
thousand druggists sell and feature it, and 
about twenty thousand beauty shops through- 
out the country use this product. 

“The real test of advertising,” said Mr. W. . 
W. Wheeler, secretary of the Pompeian Com- 
pany, “is the response. From the first, Mr. 
Stecher pinned his faith in periodical pub- 
licity. It created a national interest. 

“As the business grew, the cost of manu- 
facturing decreased. Mr. Stecher made little 
money the first few years. As fast as the 
money came in he put it into advertising. He 
was content to build for the future, and kept 
a resolute faith in the power of periodical 
publicity. The world has come to know 
Pompeian Cream solely through periodical 
publicity. 

“The time has passed when the manufac- 
turer could depend on the dealer to make his 
product salable. The dealer has crawled 
into his shell. He says to the manufacturer: 
‘Create the demand and I will handle your 
goods.” And the manufacturer has to do it. 
This means advertising, and advertising is 
growing more important and necessary to 
business all the time.” 


business department of The Independent to show how magazine 


advertising is serving the public. 
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950 ACRES WITH A MILE OF WATER FRONT 
AT A BARGAIN PRICE _ 


HIS exceptional tract is on The Valley Division 

of the New Haven R. R. about four miles 

South of Middletown, Connecticut, twenty 

miles from Hartford, twenty-five miles from New 

Haven, ninety-five miles from New York, and has a 

railroad station on it. It fronts on The Connecticut 

kiver for a mile, and has an 800 foot wharf, at which 
there are fifteen feet of waier. 

Along the River are about seventy-five acres of splen- 
did agricultural land, particularly adapted for tobacco 
growing. Tobacco growers figure on a profit of at 
least $500 per acre and frequently exceed this, This 
particular land will grow bumper crops of anything 
needing a rich soil, There is said to be a fortune for 
the man who will grow celery and asparagus there. 

The balance of the land is very high, is largely wood- 
land and commands magnificent views up and down the 
river for many miles. Between 300 and 400 acres are avail- 
able for pasture land, and could be used for fruit culture 
if cleared of underbrush. In the hills are two small lakes 
of exceptionally pure water, about thirty feet deep. There 
are about seven miles of good private roads through the 
property. 

There are two stone quarries with practically an inex- 
haustible supply of stone. This could be crushed and made 
a money making feature as the transportation facilities by 
water and rail are ideal. All kinds of farm machinery and 
implements are to be included in the sale. 

The buildings consist of a fifty room furnished club- 
house, with six baths, running water in sixteen of the bed- 
rooms, steam heat, twelve cottages and many outbuildings 
of all kinds. The buildings have been painted recently, and 
are in good condition. They have a splendid supply of 
pure water from springs in the hills piped by gravity. 

The property would make an ideal game preserve for an 


individual or a club or a 

place for a bungalow col- 

ony. It’s as wild as the Adirondacks and much more ac- 
cessible. There are deer, quail, trout, partridge, ¢tc., there, 
Easily reached by train, automobile and boat. Large yachts 
could tie up at the wharf. It’s only twenty miles from the 
open Sound at Saybrook. New York and Hartford boats 
pass daily. Hundreds of motor boats dot the river every 
pleasant day. 

For winter sports it would be very attractive as tobog- 
ganing, skating and ice boating are all available. 

The price is $50,000. Yes, only about $50 an acre. 
you think it is worth investigating ? 

How many 950 acre tracts, with a mile frontage on a 
navigable river, on a railroad, within twenty-five miles of 
more than 500,000 people, and only ninety-five miles from, 
New York, do you know of at anything like $50 an acre? 
Not to mention buildings and improvements worth as much 
as the price asked. 


Don’t 





The following places are at 
Westport and Greens Farms, Conn. 
44 miles from New York. 


Handsome new white stucco house, 16 rooms, 
4 baths, hot water heat, electricity, city water, 
etc. Fireproof garage, room for four cars, and 
three rooms and bath for help. Nine acres of 
splendid lawns. High land with magnificent 
views of Long Island Sound. Price, $50,000. 





Splendid Remodeled House 


16 rooms, 4 baths, 7 fireplaces, steam heat, 
ete. Gardener’s house with 4 rooms and hath. Garage and 
stable with 2 bedrooms, Barn, ice house, chicken house, 
duck house, etc. 15 acres, overlooking Long Island Sound. 
Beautiful gardens and lawns. Great variety of trees and 
sirubbery. Some woods and meadow. Price, $60,000. 


gas, electricity, 


Seventy Acre Country Estate 


14 acres in bearing peach 
4,000 baskets of peaches. Seven acres in apples. Balance, 
exceptionally good land. Very high, near the Sound, with 
good views. Trolley, electricity, and city water in road, Old 
fashioned 14 room house, and many outbuildings. Price, 
$27,000, . 


trees. Last season’s harvest 





Seventy-Five Acre Farm 


(;00d old New England farm house. 
bath and 5 fireplaces. 
20 acres woods. 
house. 


9 rooms, 
Excellent outbuildings. 
Splendid shade trees about the 
Price, $18,000. 


Additional information will be furnished by 


JOHN CRAWFORD, 7 East 42d Street, New York Telephone 760 Murray Hill 
















— 
Introducing 


America’s Greatest “Light Six” 











America’s First Car 


Since Elwood Haynes built America’s First Car, twenty-two years ago, the public 
has looked to him to set the standard in motor car values. 


The Haynes latest production is this beautiful, powerful “Light Six,” with grace- 
ful streamline body, unit power plant, 3-point suspension, 55 brake horsepower en 
bloc motor having a flexibility that enables you to throttle down to one mile per hour 
and sufficiently powerful to make a mile a minute— 





—With 121-inch wheelbase, left hand drive, 
central control; weight, completely equipped, 
2950 lIbs., giving one horsepower for every 55 
Ibs.; Leece-Neville starting and lighting separate 


unit system, the economical Rayfield carburetor—- 


—With exclusive arch frame construction over other exclusive Haynes features make this car J 
rear axle, Vacuum gasoline system with gas tank truly America’s Greatest “Light Six.” if 

Some manufacturers have abandoned the water pump, some the oil pump 

and others the full floating axle. In fact, it is very difficult to find a “Light +” The 

Six”’ at a popular price that has not been slighted in some way. 7” Haynes 

; 4% Automobile 

You will find this a complete car in every respect. It was designed 0% Company 

with the most scrupulous care, with a view of eliminating all com- 42 rade 
‘ plications without sacrificing any of the funda- » Kokomo, 

mental features that make for increased power, Catalog upon request. Pleas send me yee 


endurance and general reliability. 


In addition we build Model 31, “Big Six,” with 65 ° 
brake horsepower and _ 118-inch wheelbase—$2250; herewith. 
Model 32, Haynes “Four,” with 48 brake horse-power Write ; 


and 118-inch wheelbase—$1660. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY - I expect to buy a car about.........--- wees 


42 South Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 











La 


at rear of chassis, force feed and gravity lubrica- 
tion, centrifugal water pump and fan for cooling, 
Haynes full floating rear axle, Firestone de- 
‘mountable rims, motor driven tire pump, Stewart- 
Warner speedometer, improved One-man_ top, 
Collins quick adjusting curtains—These and 


9 1915 catalog with full par- 
0 . 
Coupon for — Py ticulars in regard to Ameri- 


convenience ¢ ca’s Greatest ‘‘Light Six.” 
y” 
ys SE Sk ko VAs ; 


/ Pn sa ea eeeeees ve tet Ree b Oo Se 
today. 7 “a 
4 














